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enlightened people of kind and hospitable man- 
ners, and filled with schools and churches of all 
persuasions, is it not strange that such a lovely 
land, right at our very doors, should remain but 
half developed still? 
Is it not passing strange that the mighty tide of 
emigration flowing West and South should pass 
, by such a favored spot, where land is so good and 


y cheap, where forests are already felled, where 


churches and school-houses are already built, 
where as delightful a climate prevails as any on 


- this continent, to make homes in new and remote 


settlements in the far-off West? 
To solve the reasons of this problem, or at least 


m to look into the hatter in more speculative detail, 


House At’ Dover. 


Look at the map and mark the geographical 


formation and wonderful outline of that little 
peninsula on our Eastern coast, jutting between 


we concluded to take a trip down the Peninsula, 
ind investigate the matter for ourselves. 


those noble bays, the Chesapeake and the Dela- | a 


ware. Its settlements date among the oldest of 
the many movements to colonize this great land. 
Possessing every material advantage which a rich 
and quick soil can confer, not only in the growth 
of the more substantial staffs of life, but in the 
infinite variety of other fruits which a mild cli- 
mate only can bring to perfection; teeming 
with its myriad creeks, rivers and bays, it has 
another rich source of wealth in the inexhaustible 
products of these waters, which also not only 
connect it as highways of cheap transportation to 
the markets of the great cities of our Eastern 
coast, but by the contiguous ocean to all the 


markets of the world; inhabited as it is by an! 
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We chose for the time of our visit the winter 
season, because we were interested in an industry 
for which this land has been preéminently cele- 
brated from its primeval days, knowing full well 
that we should find agricultural operations going 
on also; for here it is not merely a summer voca- 
tion. And, indeed, we might have known that 
the immense oyster trade of this region does not 
cease its operations in the summer ,time, either ; 
but then it is in cold weather that the luscious 
bivalve is in his jolliest shape—he is fattest then, 
and most delicious to the taste. So, to tell the 
truth, it was as much for the purposes of gas- 
tronomy as for the solution of our problem that 
we projected our visit. 


‘*Which do you like best, my dear?’’ my wife 
asked me, when I had invited her to accompany 
me on the trip, ‘strawberries or oysters ?”’ 

‘*Strawberries or oysters ?’’ I replied. ‘‘ What 
a comparison!’’ Why, I had to laugh right out. 
‘*I like them both best, of course; they are not 
to be compared. You might as well have asked 
me, little woman, to multiply sé many quarts of 
strawberries by so many quarts of clams, and tell 
you how many watermelons it would bring.”’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t be so smart. I was only 
going to say that I’d rather take the trip to see 
my cousins in strawberry time; so now you can 
go and get one of those horrid bachelor friends of 
yours to go with you, and I believe you'll like it 
best, after all, and you can stuff yourselves just as 
full of oysters as two big turkeys; there,’’ and 
she was off. She had a good reason, as she usu- 
ally has. I had been too smart, which to her I 
usually am; and she had come out best, as she 
usually does. 

Now, to tell you the truth about cousins, there’s 
been so much marrying among relations in the 
family that I married into, that I’ve got a cousin 
or two in nearly every respectable town in the 
Peninsula. Out of duty I had considered it the 
proper thing to ask my wife first, as they are her 
cousins more than mine—but I was not loth to 
have a bachelor friend instead—especially as a 
good many of our cousins are of the female per- 
suasion ; in fact I had already made arrangements 
with a friend to that effect. Please do not con- 
sider that I am insincere or selfish for having done 
this, or that I put that strawberry idea into my 
wife’s head; ask her, she’ll tell you very quick 


that I am ‘‘both a good and affectionate little 
hubby,’’ and fly at your face, too, if you don’t 
believe her, at that. 

The only trouble about the arrangement with 
my friend, who lived at Chester, was his insisting 
on my driving down with him that far, he having 
just bought a new team. This was not a very 
pleasant anticipation on a crisp January morn- 
ing; yet all disagreeable apprehensions vanished 
with the smoke of our cigars, as we stood on the 
porch next morning, his new mare pawing the 
curbstone, impatient to be off, while my wife, 
sincerely cheerful, stood by to give us a send-off 
with one of her lovely smiles. 

Whiz-z-z ! and away we went without the crack 
of the whip, the mare seeming to drink in the 
very life of the morning, clear, sharp, and glori- 
ously beautiful as it was, with the bright sun 
lending the winter landscape a pure and cheerful 
glow. T e mare also seemed to take kindly to 
her master; certainly her heart was full of high- 
spirited delight, and in full sympathy with our 
own. Down through the streets. of West Phila- 
delphia at a spanking pace, and out the Darby 
Road neck and neck for an instant with the trains 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, which in quick succession glided past 
us at fifty miles an hour, the railroad running ex- 
actly parallel with the turnpike as far as Paschall- 
ville. 

“This style of travelling is pretty nice in fine 
weather,’’ I remarked to my friend. 

** Yes; with good roads,’’ he replied. 

‘*Good roads, humph! You know what I call 
a good road, my dear fellow ?”’ 

‘Well, Bones,’’ he answered, with a smile, 
taking his cue from my manner, ‘‘ what am a 
good road ?”’ 

‘* De railroad, sah.” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed my friend ; but sud- 
denly breaking off, resumed, ‘‘ but to be serious, 
that’s the best railroad over there you ever came 
across. Why, they carry all these people, from 
six to eight miles around here, into town and out, 
as many times each day as desired, for less than 
one round trip on the street cars. See, there’s 
Mount Moriah on your left; we will soon be in 
Bonaffon, nearly five miles out, the commutation 
ticket to which is only twenty-eight dollars a year 
—as many trips as you please, understand—for a 





little over fifty cents a week. Why, I only pay at 
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the rate of a dollar a week from Chester, which is 


thirteen miles off,’’ asserted my friend. 

‘*« There’s some difference, too, I think, between 
riding in a warm, comfortable car, with a seat to 
yourself, and being sandwiched in one of those 
jolly refrigerators that never are full,’’ I suggested. 

** You've hit it; I’d rather ride twenty miles on 
a train, than one on a street car. The time isa 
little different, too,’’ he added; “I am as near the 
city at Chester as you are in West Philadelphia.’’ 

‘¢That’s one reason, I suppose, there are so 
many modern residences hereabouts, as well as 
the many comfortable-looking little villages,’’ I 
rejoined. 

‘*Exactly so; and they are a paying invest- 
ment whether a man lives in 
them or not, are easily rent- 
ed, or he can get his money —— 
back at any time. I put one > — 
up last summer at Ridley = 
Park, one of the most libe- 
ral-spirited places in the | 
shape of a suburban town 
on the continent, and what | 
do you think that the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad did by F™* 
way of encouragement? 2 
Well, sir, they transported | ... 
all the lumber and material 
for me from the city at just 


~em te: 


half price; and more than that, they gave me a | 


yearly ticket over their road, to and from Phila- 
delphia, for every thousand dollars my house 
cost; they gave me three, or one for three years, 
which was all the same, my house having cost me 
three thousand dollars.” 

‘**You astonish me; will they do that for every- 
body ?”’ 

‘*Everybody just the same; no partiality,’’ he 
replied. 

‘*Pon my honor! I’ve got a little sum snugged 
away, which I think I’ll hurry and invest along 
the line, too, for when this thing once becomes 
generally known, prices will hop up like pop-corn. 
Its queer I never knew of this before.’’ 

‘* Well, now you know it, take advantage of it 
while you may,’’ he retorted. 


We passed on through the old town of Darby, 
where many fine residences crown the surround- | 


ing hills; through Sharon Hill, Norwood, Ridley 
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Park, and down towards the river and on to 
Chester, where we finally arrived at a very sea- 
sonable hour. 

What interested me along the whole route quite 
as much as the improvements noted, was the 
splendid view of the Delaware had from the high 
range of hills, which seems to extend with a mar- 
gin of low land along the river bank all the way 
from West Philadelphia to Chester—this undu- 
lating trend of high and salubrious country, im- 
mediately accessible to the railroad affording to 
my speculative eye as many charming villa sites, 
pretentious or unpretentious, and unoccupied, as 


| are already adorned with picturesque homes. 


My friend kindly furnishing me some views of 


LAMOKIN Deport. 


prominent residences, picturesque stations and 
scenery along the road, | am enabled to favor the 
readers of the MonTHLy with some faint idea of 
them through illustrations, and I know that my 
friend will readily recognize them when he gets 
his copy of ‘* Potter’s.’’ 

While my friend drove home to make his pre- 
parations for our trip down the Peninsula, I sallied 
out to pay a visit to Mr. John Roach’s famous 
shipyard and the several other points of interest 
in this cosy little town. As the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore, which is the connect- 
ing link between the great railroad systems of the 
North and South, rush through on their double 
tracks, not less than forty trains a day, there was 


no hurry or fear of missing a train upon our part. 


We met at the station as previously agreed upon, 
though our watches disagreed upon comparing the 
time. We fell into an amicable dispute over the 
question as to which was right. It was only a 





matter of one minute, yet a matter of moment, 
nevertheless, when you take into account that the 
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trains on this road are run !o asecond ‘‘on time.”’ 
We agreed to refer the matter to the clock in 
the depot, which is always right. That august 
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measurer of time settled our dispute in a very 
summary manner. It warned us to take to our 
heels in double quick time if we wanted to take 
that train, which we did, to the evident amuse- 
ment of the news-stand man and the apple woman, 
and just boarded it as it was getting slightly under 
way. 

We immediately secured ourselves seats in one 
of those luxurious cars so truly suggestive of an 
elegant drawing-room. This one was heated to 
the temperature of a mild spring day, and suffi- 
ciently warm to force upon us a comfortable 
comparison with the sharp, cold weather without; 
not that oppressive or enervating heat so common 
to cars, however, but an atmosphere of pure, 
sweet air, such as only perfect ventilation can 
supply. 

‘* These cars run mighty easy,’’ my friend ex- 
claimed, settling himself in his seat for a com- 
fortable nap, rendered practical by a perfect 
absence of that disturbing elemeut of uneasy 
motion, so exasperating to the weary and appre- 
hensive traveller on most roads. The rails of 
this route seemed to have been smoothed over as 
carefully as some dear old spinster smoothes tine 
least little creases out of her well-worn black and 
only silk, making the train run as easy as if it 
were a ship gliding down greased ways to be 
launched in the sea. 

‘* Wil-ming-ton !’’ shouted a train hand, slam- 
ming the door. 

‘«Sand-wiches !’’ sings out a brown-faced boy, 
as he opened it again. 

The duet completely broke up the cat-nap of 
my friend. 

‘<I’ll have a sandwich, anyhow,”’ he doggedly 
exclaimed. 

‘* My dear fellow, don’t; it will spoil your din- 
ner,’’ I suggested. 

‘¢ Sp-o-il my dinner—tah ! what’s two or three 
little sandwiches but an appetizer !’’ 

‘1 dare say,’’ I sneered (dear reader, were you 
ever the least bit dyspeptic?) ‘‘I remember 
travelling once with a Camdenite, who was on a 
very long journey to Baltimore, and who thought 
the same; but he complained, after swallowing a 
round dozen of them, that his appetite wasn’t a 
bit sharper than before,’’ I remarked to my friend. 

‘¢ Didn’t he go it a little too strong, old fellow ?”’ 
he retorted. 

‘« It strikes me you’re going it pretty strong at 
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that beverage you’ve got there,’’ I was compelled 
to observe. ‘‘I suppose you got the sandwiches 
to lay a kind of foundation, eh !’’ 

‘‘Didn’t have any coffee this morning, you 
see; take a nip, won’t you ?”’ 

I took a nip merely out of complaisance, grate- 
fully remembering what a satisfactory feature it is 
in the management of this road, to have refresh- 
ment saloons at convenient stations, as there is at 
Wilmington, where thirsty or hungry travellers 
can satisfy themselves with a variety of fresh- 
cooked seasonable food at moderate charges, 
thus doing away with hampers and _ haversacks 
full of cold meat, stale bread, sticky jelly, and 
old newspapers, sans napkins, knives, forks or 
sp ons. | 

‘*This Wilmington is a lively town,’’ said my | 
friend. ‘* We must make a stop here on our way | 
back.”’ 

‘¢ My friend from Camden seemed to think it a 
lively place,’’ 1 was interested to remark. ‘‘I 
remember when we were lighting our cigars after 
a very satisfactory lunch we took together here, 
his poking me exuberantly and confidently in the 
ribs, and saying, in a whisper, ‘I tell you, this 
place did a power of blockade-running during the 
war,’ and then slyly winked, indicating as much 
as though he could tell me a secret or two about | 
those dark and underground doings were he so 
inclined.”’ 

**Very probable; for you know our patriotic 
stay-at-homes all went into making money out of 
the necessities,’’ my friend replied. 

Soon after leaving Wilmington we reached Dela- 
aware Junction, from which point the Delaware Di- 
vis on of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad branches off from the main line, and | 
we enter the famous Peninsula. On every side we | 
have presented to our sight a wide and open vista, 
here and there dotted with farm-houses and out- 
buildings, many of them of a high order of archi- 
tecture, and all of them showing a degree of com- 
fort and coziness creditable to the honest yeomanry | 
of our agricultural communities. Aside from this 
feature of the passing landscape there is nothing | 
very striking to meet the eye, and it becomes | 
soinewhat monotonous for the time being. 

‘¢ There is New Castle,’’ exclaimed my friend, 
pointing out of the window at his side. Follow- | 
ing the direction, I discovered we were rapidly | 
approaching what appeared to me, at that dis- | 
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tance, to be considerable of a business place, as 
also a manufacturing point. 

‘* What sort of a place is it ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, New Castle has been 
a quiet, sleepy old place of about tw» thousand 
inhabitants for many a long year. A land grant 
from William Penn has yielded income enough to 
pay the modest municipal expenses, so there have 
been no town taxes, and the people have mostly 
inherited property enough to live upon in com. 
fort. Conservatism has here found a stronghold, 
and the manners, methods and appearances of the 
last century have been perpetuated to our later 
days,’’ he informed me. ‘‘ Those extensive works 
you see over there are the great Tasker Iron Works 
of the Messrs. Morris, Tasker & Co., formerly of 
Philadelphia, but removed to this place several 
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STATION AT NEW CAsTLE. 


years ago,’’ he resumed; ‘‘and these works, since 
they have been established here, have added hun- 
dreds of busy mechanics to its population, and the 
town is beginning to wake up, and bids fair to be- 
come in course of time an active and growing 
place.”’ 

These remarks passed as we made our brief halt 
at the station. 

‘©All aboard!’’ from the conductor, and we 
were soon moving along again at our flying pace, 
passing in successive order State Road, the Bear, 
and Rodney, unimportant stations, and arriving 
in due season at Kirkwood. This is the centre of’ 
a rich farming and dairy country, and where the 
peach district begins, my friend informed me, 
and from which large quantities of peaches are 
annually shipped ; no less than ninety thousand 
baskets. having been shipped from this point in 
a single year. 
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Mount Pleasant, four miles below, is soon 
reached. This is also a great peach depot, and 
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m\ friend says is only second to Middletown, the 


is highly improved, and the many fine orchards, 
which stretch their rows of trees in perspectives as 
far as the eye can reach, are truly a sight worth 
going to see. 

The next station is Middletown, a place of some 
importance, and distant about twenty-five miles 
from Wilmington. 

‘** At this point you are within the limits of the 
far-famed peach-growing district, and a pleasanter 
scene of activity you can hardly imagine than that 
at this depot on a fair day in the peach season,”’ 
ventured my friend. 

‘*Ten minutes for refreshments!’’ yelled the 
train hand, as the train came to a halt. 

“Yes, that reminds me, I want to stretch my 
limbs a little, anyway. Let’s us out and take a 
lunch,’’ exclaimed my friend. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! you want another appetizer for 
your dinner, do you?’’ I said, laughingly. 

In the depot here we found a most excellent 
restaurant, and where almost anything that the 
hungry palate could crave might be found to 
order.- Friend and I gauged ourselves for a ten 
minutes’ diet, and I am free to say came out ‘on 
time,’’ the conductor’s signal to start being passed 
as we resumed our seats. Duly fortified with a 
good cigar each, we settled ourselves in our seats 
to enjoy the utmost comfort and relaxation of 
spirits compatible with our position and feelings. 

‘*By Jove, Fred., this is travelling after a 
fashion. What more in the way of comforts could 
a traveller ask than this?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘“*Pshaw! don’t go off the handle, now,’’ re- 
plied Fred., restrainedly. ‘If you had travelled 
over roads that I have travelled over, you might 
well go into ecstasy over this. Did you ever 
travel over a corduroy road ?”’ he asked. 

‘“*No; and if they are anything like what they 
have been represented to me, I certainly don’t 
want to, either,’’ I replied. 

‘* Well, I have travelled over a corduroy road 
in the old-fashioned leather spring coach a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles, on one of the darkest 
and most dismal nights imaginable, consuming 
over five hours’ time to make the distance, and I 
have travelled on some railroads, too, that were 
but an improved order of corduroy roads; so if 
you have not had such an experience in your life- 


| time you cannot appreciate this as I do.’’ 


‘¢True, pard; but what did you do for an ap- 


next station below. The surrounding country here petizer on the corduroy road, allow me to ask?”’ 
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‘That was one of the discomforts of my cor- 
duroy experience, and hence I can appreciate 
these model conveniences so much better, you 
see.”” 

‘¢ Town-send !”’ yelled the train hand. 

Unconsciously we had glided over four miles 
more of the road, and had reached Townsend, 
the next point on the road. 

This part of the Peninsula, known as the Eastern 
Shore, is cut up by the waters of the Chesapeake 
into a series of minor peninsulas, the estuaries 
and streams marking the most important divisions 
being the Elk River, the Chester, the Choptank, 
the Nanticoke and the Pocomoke Rivers. Each | 
of these divisions is provided with its own rail- | 
road, extending from a terminal point 
on or near the Chesapeake Bay to a 
connection with the main trunk line. 

A glance at the map will show that 
the peculiarly advantageous topog- 
raphy of the country has been im- 
proved in| ying out the rai!roads, so 
that over almost the entire area of 
the Eastern Shore the farms can be 
within reach of the railroad on the 
one hand and the water on the other. 
Two such roads come in at Townsend. 

Over the Townsend Branch road 
runs the Kent County road, which at 
the present terminates at Chestertown, 
the old shire-town of Kent County, 
and the Queen Anne and Kent Road, 
which runs to Centreville, the county-seat of 
Queen Anne. The stations on these roads are 
generally about four miles apart. Many of them 
are pleasant villages and towns, with from two to 
three hundred to as many thousand inhabitants. 
They are often characterized by a broad main 
street, bordered by handsome old gardens, with 
large, comfortable residences in their midst. 

Transfers having been made with these con- 
necting roads, we soon steam ahead and pass two 
small stations, Blackbird and Green Spring, way- 
stations only, and arrive at Clayton, the next 
prominent station and point along the Delaware 
Division. Here we find two more branch roads; 
the one to the east leading to Smyrna, a beautiful 
town of twenty-one hundred inhabitants, a rich 
and substantial bank, and three churches; Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Protestant Episcopal. 

The other branch to the west is the Maryland | 





and Delaware Division, running southwest fifty- 
four miles through Caroline and Talbot Counties, 
Maryland, to Easton, a bright, clean, cheerful 
place, still keeping its old-time mansions, but 
keeping them in good condition. It has a popu- 
lation of twenty-one hundred. Oxford, eleven 
miles beyond Easton, and on the Chesapeake 
Bay, is the terminus of this road. 

There is nothing in or about Clayton to give 
it any distinguishing prominence outside of that 
given it by the railroad connections, yet the time 
will come when even this prominence must attract 


_ towards it that energy and business enterprise so 


much needed to buiid up and enliven a commu- 
nity. 


Reader, my friend is soundly sleeping, all -ob- 
livious of his pleasant surroundings! Perchance 
he is dreaming of appetizers and corduroy roads! 

Well, we shall not disturb him. Rather let us 
continue our observations alone for the brief 
moments we shall have afforded us before reach- 
ing Dover, our first stopping-off place. This is 
forty-seven and a half miles from Wilmington, 
and is the capital of the State of Delaware. 

We are gliding along with the ever same un- 
varying movement, now and then our ears pierced 
by the shrill whistle of the iron horse as he whirls 
us along, signaling his coming or warning against. 


_ the approaching danger of crossing his pathway. 


On past Brenford, a small way-station, and soon 
after Moorton, another, and we are making for 
Dover. Soon the spires of the town become 
visible, and before many minutes more the town 
looms into full view. A sharp, shrill whistle from 
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the iron-throated horse, 
application of the brake 


and we experience the 
power, followed by the 
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gradual slowing-up of the train as it approaches 
the depot. 
‘‘Do-ver!’’ yells the irrepressible train hand, 
followed by a slamming-to of the door. 
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‘*The deuce you say !’’ exclaims my partner, as 
he landed upon his feet. ‘‘Is this Dover already? 
Why, I must have been sleeping pretty sound.”’ 

‘*T should rather think you had,’’ I replied, 
nonchalantly. ‘‘Did you get your nap out?’’ I 
inquired. 

‘* Ya-as!’’ he drawled out, as he made for the 
door. 

‘Where are you going?’’ I exclaimed, as we 
were passing along the platform, or piazza rather, 
of the beautiful depot building, and observing my 
friend making rapid strides ahead. ‘‘ You seem 
to be in a deuce of a hurry all at once.”’ 

‘*That nap has given me an appetite, and I am 
going to have something to tone up on,’’ he re- 
plied, as he moved ahead. 

We “toned up,’’ as a matter of course, it being 
my rule to humor my friend in all respects. 

Dover is the capital of the State of Delaware, 
and is a pretty and flourishing town of some 
nineteen hundred to two thousand inhabitants. 
It contains some very tasty and handsome build- 
ings, the residences of its leading citizens being 
perfect models of coziness and comfort. The 
churches, five in number, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal, 
present very striking pictures of beautiful sim- 
plicity in architecture. Two banks, a fine, new 
court-house and the old state-house building, lately 
improved, also add materially to the appearance 
of the town. 

There is also here, and the first of the kind we 
have seen since entering the Peninsula, a large 
canning establishment for the canning of fruits 
and berries, which has grown up, we are informed, 
within the past few years, expanding from small 
beginnings to the extent of the present buildings, 
an illustration of which we give in the accom- 
panying engraving. This industry of the Penin- 
sula is none the least important and promising. 
Every year the growers of fruit and berries .are 
realizing more fully the special benefits and ad- 
vantages to be derived from this particular indus- 
try, and we do not hesitate a prediction that with 
the growing influx of Northern men and Northern 
energy a few short years will place it far ahead of 
the other industries on the Peninsula, 

We were very favorably impressed with the 
general appearance of the capital of ‘‘the little 
State,’’ and more particularly with the warm and 


very cordial reception received at the hands of 
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the several residents with whom we came in con- ve | ena moulded hills of bold, round outline, 
tact during our stay. We noticed while here also | rising several hundred feet above tide-water, the 
the evidence of what Northern energy can do and | lower limit of these counties to the extremity of 
is doing for this section of country. We speak | the Peninsula presents an entirely different scenery 
- == =e — —a comparatively level 
ss : = country or table land, 
gently sloping east and 
west towards either bay 
from au elevated strip 
of land several miles in 
breadth, to which the 
name of water-shed or 
| dividing ridge is not in- 
g oPtly applied. The cha- 
f racteristics of the Penin- 
| sula scenery here begin 
to exhibit themselves— 
! old farm-houses of stone 
or brick, spacious gar- 
=, dens and orchards, fre- 
quent hedges, smooth, 
. ' rich fields, and the lush, se 
CANNING ESTABLISHMENT. billowy green of decidu- 
ous woods. The undula- 
now of the surrounding country. The beautiful | tions of the soil become gentler, and there is no 
homesteads, barns and outbuildings, excellent | longer a valley of distinct outline. The streams, 
fences, and finely cultivated fields on all sides, | instead of a busy, active flow, loiter along the 
only too plainly attest the fact that Northern | channels. The land spreads out toa level horizon, 
men and experienced farmers have 
settled here. This characteristic 
energy has also given the impulse 
to the business to be observed here. 

But our stay at Dover at length 
found an end, and we again take 
passage on a south-bound train; 
this time for Crisfield, the south- 
ern terminus of the road. 

** Now, for a ninety-mile ride !’’ 
said Fred., as we made ourselves 
comfortable in our parlor coach. 

‘*How many naps do you pro- 
pose to take in that distance ?’’ I 
calmly asked. 

‘* Well, that depends——on the ' — 
number of——appetizers, I pre- Wyomine Depot. 
sume, pardner,’’ Fred. replied. 


The train proceeds on its way, and we are again | and the sky assumes the vastness and distance 
at our post of rail-observation. We note that | which it wears on the prairies, except that a soft, 


while the northern part of the Peninsula, in | pearly gleam around its edges denotes the near- 
Upper Cecil and New Castle Counties, is char- | ness of water. 


acterized by the unevenness of its surface and' ‘‘ Wy-o-ming!’’ hails the train hand this time. 
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Here we find another very handsome depot, as 
also a miniature lake, and a collection of reat frame 
cottages. The vicinity of this station is noted, 
my friend informs me, for its fine soil, adapted to 
fruits and vegetables of all kinds, and large quan- 
tities of which are raised and shipped annually. 
We make but a brief halt, and are soon under way 
again. 
into Felton, a quiet town of apparently about four 
to five hundred inhabitants. Its main street, a 
view of which accompanies our article, presents 
a very charming and picturesque scene. It has 
two churches, Methodist and Presbyterian, as also 
several manufacturing 
establishments, which 
latter gives the place a , 
somewhat spirited ap- 
pearance. 

‘* There must be some 
Northern settlers here, gf 
Fred., certainly, or there 
wouldn’t be quite so 
much activity visible,’ 
I ventured to remark to 
my companion as I took 
a hasty glance over the 
place during the few 
brief moments the train 
halted at the station. 

‘*Oh, yes; you can 
find quite a number of 
them here,’’ he replied ; 
and continuing, re- 





A run of eight miles more, and we run | 


incentive to accumulation their indolence became 
chronic. Do you wonder that a country such as 
this should retrograde under such influences? 
No! it is the pluck and the characteristic energy 
_of the Northern arm, backed by its spirited co- 
aijutors, public and private enterprise, that will 
| and must eventually regenerate and reinvigorate 
this country. It is only a question of time, mark 
|me, when it will become the paradise of this 
“country, its great garden spot,’’ he warmly as- 
| serted. 

‘* Yes; I have no doubt that wherever such men 
settle, they soon produce a visible and marked 





marked, that ‘‘ it is very 
readily to be seen what 
influence these Northern settlers are bringing to 
bear on the future welfare and prosperity of this 
section of the country.”’ 

‘*How do you account for this, Fred.?”’ I 
asked. 

“Well, as a class they are more thrifty by 
nature, inured to work, their sense of manhood 
does not degrade them in their own estimation by 
laboring with their own strong arms at whatever 
their inclination may lead them to. 
the case with those to the manor born. 
and reared in luxury, they have grown up in the 
belief that theirs was a race above menial work. 
That work belonged to servants alone. These in 
times past have been the negroes who, at best, 
were but a worthless and shiftless set; without 
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| change for the better in the general appearance 
of their surroundings,’’ I assented ; ‘‘ but do you 
think that the inducements offered towards secur- 
ing this class of settlers, are sufficient to warrant 
your prediction, Fred. ?’’ 

‘*Why not? Aside from every other consider- 
ation, are not the advantages of its geographical 





Such is not | 
Born | 


position, in this respect unequaled by any other 
part of the United States, an important induce- 
ment? On one side resting on the ocean, on the 
other reposing on the Chesapeake Bay, the largest 
and most beautiful in the world, intersected by 
rivers, or rather arms of the bay, every few miles, 
affording at all seasons of the year a safe, cheap 
and speedy conveyance to market. Placed within 
a circle, as it were, surrounded by the great cities 
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of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, all 
ready and willing consumers of its varied agricul- 
tural productions; are these not sufficient consid- 
erations to weigh favorably with any settler? 
Then there is the character of its soil, and the 
means at hand for its improvement; its variety 


affording an opportunity for the cultivation of | 


every kind of grain, fruit or grass which the cli- 
mate of this latitude will admit of. Some of its 


soils are peculiarly adapted to the growth of | 
wheat ; others raise the finest crops of corn ; its | 


fruits, particularly peaches, you know, are equal 
to the best in the country; and its capacity for 
growing grass will render it a 
fine grazing country. It has 
an abundance of the finest tim- 
ber, particularly white oak, 
pine and cypress. In many 
places there are also extensive 
deposits of bog-iron ore, ea- 
sily obtained, and several of 
the largest of chrome ore in 
the world. One great and va- 
luable feature, too, of this 
country, is the abundance and 
variety of its resources for ag- 
ricultural improvements. On 
many of the rivers there are 
large deposits of Indian shell- 
banks, capable of affording 
many millions of bushels of 
the purest lime, to say noth- 
ing of the numerous deposits of 
very rich shell and green sand 
marl. I speak thus specifically, because you are 
in the position that the great masses of the out- 
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| comments of very little moment on several objects 
| that attracted our attention as we passed beyond 
| the town, I turned to my companion and said: 

‘*Now go on with your string of zaducements 
just where you left off when I interrupted you.”’ 

“T believe I was referring to the character of 
its soil, was I not ?’’ he asked. 

‘* You were, at the time, alluding to its numer- 
ous deposits of very rich shell and green sand 
marl, I think.”’ 

‘* Well, in some of the counties this green sand 
marl contains a large percentage of gypsum, and 
the shell marls from forty to seventy-six per cent. 
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| of air-slacked lime. These can be obtained with 
| the greatest facility too, being sometimes within a 


side world find themselves—totally ignorant of | few feet of the surface, in fact sometimes cropping 


the grand inducements that Nature holds out so 
temptingly right here in this Peninsula.” 

** Pardon me, Fred., but what place is that ?’’ I 
asked, pointing ahead 

‘*That is Harrington,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Although 
a place of very little attraction to recommend it, 
it nevertheless has the advantage of a railroad 
centre; it has a branch road terminating there, 
which connects it with Milford, Georgetown and 
Lewes, and called the Junction and Breakwater 
Railroad.” 

The arrival at and departure from Harrington 
occupied but a brief space of time, and we were 
once more on the wing. After making some stray 


out upon it. So you see, that Nature itself sup- 
| plies the husbandman here with excellent fertilizers 
| ready to hand.”’ 
| J find an impression current, that this is a 
| very unhealthy section of country, however,’’ I 
| broke in upon him. ‘‘If this be so, would it not 
| more than offset all these inducements to settle- 
| ment here you have named.” 
| The most absurd idea in the world! There 
is no more truth in that statement than there is 
| in the deduction that black is white. So far as 
my knowledge extends, and it is not inconsider- 
_able, either, I venture to assert there is no more 
healthy section anywhere than this. True, there 





92 
are some sections such as the lowlands or marsh- | 
lands, as they are called, where at certain seasons 
of the year fever and ague is bred, and it is this 
that has given currency to the prevailing impres- 
sion of general unhealthiness of this climate. Can 
you name me any other State in this Union where 
fever and ague is not bred? Take any of our | 
new States in the Western country, and I’ll stake 
a brownstone house you will find more shaking 


subjects in thirty days than you will find in the | 


whole Peninsula in five years. No, sir; my friend, 
if the doctors of this section had to depend alone 
upon the proceeds of their practice for their 
livings, they would desert the Peninsula like rats 
from a sinking ship. Why, there is no better mode 
of judging of the health of a country than by the 
physical appearance of its inhabitants. All writers 
on the science of health agree on this general rule, 
that the physical development of the inhabitants 
of any country is the best criterion by which to 
judge of its healthiness. This is perfectly in ac- 
cordance with sound physiology. Muscular de- 
velopment cannot take place, except when all the 
organs of nutrition are capable of performing 
their functions in a proper manner. This they 
cannot do if exposed to the influence of causes 
which produce disease; if they do it not, then the 
appetite will not take food, or if the appetite does, 
it will not be converted into aliment. Hence, 
instead of the full development of the osseous and 
muscular systems, they wilt be sparingly nourished 
and attain but little size.’ 

‘¢ Your theory is certainly a sheaithte one, Fred., 
and I must confess, that from the little opportunity | 
I have had for observation during my present and 
previous visits to portions only of this courtry, I 
have seen naught to cause me to think it an un- 
healthy climate’’’ 

‘*Plausible! There’s nothing plausible about 
it; it is a fact, downright, sober fact, that you 








can butt against all the time, and you won’t 
change it a particle. I have visited many sec. 
tions, and in no part of it have I seen the mass of | 
population looking more healthy, or having more | 
of all the signs of health manifested in their ap- 

pearance, than right here on the Eastern Shore of | 
Maryland. I have seen some of the largest gath- | 

- erings of men that have ever taken place in our | 
Union, and with any of them the assemblages of | 
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New Restenl and other parts val the country, is 
here an exceptional disease. 


There are to-day 








SALISBURY. 





farmers that I have met here will favorably com- | numbers of persons, residents of the Peninsula, 


pare. 


Consumpticn, so fearful in its ravages in | once sufferers from bronchitis and lung com- 
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plaints, whose troubles have been relieved and 
whose lives have been prolonged by making it 
their home. 


‘* Hello, Fred., whose place is that ?’’ I asked, 
hurriedly, as we passed on the east of the road a 
model farm and beautiful residence. 

‘*That is ex-Governor William Ross’s place, 
and a most charming one, too,’’ my companion 
replied. ‘‘ We are now near Seaford, and as you 
have taken very good care to keep me out of a nap | 
in a nineteen-mile run, I propose that we lay over | 
the subject of our dis- 
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| we spent in walking the length of 1 the train and 


taking an observation of the town. Its principal 
industries are several oyster-packing establishments, 
a large sash factory and planing mill, and a con- 
siderable trade in lime. Here branches off the 
Dorchester and Delaware Railroad, which runs a 
circuitous route for thirty-three miles to Cambridge, 
a delightful town of some sixteen hundred and fifty 


| inhabitants, and situated on the south side of the 


Choptank. 
‘*Time!’’ exclaims Fred 
signaling the engineer.’’ 


.; ‘‘I see the conductor 





course long enough to & 
secure an appetizer.’’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Fred., ae 
I am afraid that if this Jae 
climate has the same & 
effect on all persons it 
has on you, it must truly 
be a wholesome one,”’ 

I laughingly replied. 

‘“‘Ah!. pardner, the | 
very idea of those large : 
luscious bivalves, just Fim 
fresh from the cove, and 
awaiting our coming, is 
enough to start any man’s 
appetite. Oysters, like 
oranges, to be properly 
relished, must be tackled | 
at the source, you know. ° 
You are now approach- 
ing the homes of the jolly 
oyster, and you can prepare yourself to pitch in, 
or rather I should say to pitch them in.’’ 

‘* Sea-ford !’’ from the train hand, and we are 
in the thrifty, growing town of some thirteen 
hundred inhabitants, situated on the north bank 
of the Nanticoke River. 

We seek the bivalves and lay in our first supply 
from the half-sheil. Ha! what a luxury. Large 
and luscious, and so tempting as they lay before 
us. But fora moment only; the next they were 
gloriously tickling our palate. Ye gods, what a | 
feast ! | 

**Stop!’’ yelled Fred., as the attendant set up | 
the last half-shell of the second dozen; ‘‘ we 
won’t have time to shovel down any more before | 
the train starts.”’ 

Fortunately we had one minute to spare. This | 
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‘* All aboard !’’ from the conductor, and we are 
off again. 

‘** Those oysters don’t set right, pardner. 
thinking there are some that havn’t reached bot- 


Iam 


tom yet,’’ dryly remarked Fred., and suggested, as 
he reached for his satchel, that a little eau de vie 
was required to wash them down. 

The panacea was produced, and a suitable dose 
administered ; but as in my case the bivalves had 
met with no serious obstructions, the eau de vie 
had simply been taken to add a zest to their proper 
digestion. 

‘*Have a cigar?’’ handing me a prime Key 


| West. 


‘Thank you, sir;’’ and I damaged a match. 


With both cigars lighted, and ourselves once more 


comfortably fixed in our seats, I turned to Fred. 
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with a, ‘* Well, now proceed. The meeting stands 
called to order once more.”’ 

‘* By the way, pardner, I think that you will per- 


fectly agree with me, that appearances so far indi- | 


cate that what I have said on the subject of health 
is borne out by the facts. I have not claimed im- 
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munity by any means, yet I do assert that this cli- 
mate, with its temperature modified and regulated 
by the large surrounding surface of water, prevent 
ing sudden and excessive changes, makes this Pen- 
insula decidedly a more desirable settlement than 


that of the far West, with its rigorous winters and | 


their accompanying discomforts. Here the winters 
are short and mild, the mercury rarely falling to 
zero, and the earth seldom freezing many inches in 


depth, or remaining frozen long at a time; hence | 


farming operations, such as plowing and preparing 
the ground for crops, may be carried on in the 
winter months, unless in some exceptional cases, 
The summers, on the other hand, are long and 
pleasant, giving abundant time for the culture and 
growth of all kinds of grain, vegetables, fruits and 
flowers; therefore you must perceive the advan- 
tages such a climate as this possesses are important, 
not only in the personal comfort and physical en- 
jeyment it affords, but also in its pecuniary bene- 
fits. 


colder and more rigid climate. You are well 


aware that the seasons of the central and lower | 


It allows a longer time for cultivating the | 
soil, attended by fewer interruptions, than in a | 
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| Peninsula precede those of New York nearly four 


_weeks, and those of New Jersey more than two 

weeks. More labor is thus possible, and not only 

this, but labor is rendered more profitable, because 

it can be directed to such things as can be sold at 

once for a profit, and not expended in lessening 
the inconveniences of a cold, 
inhospitable climate. In the 
Northern and Western States 
large quantities of hay and 
roots are raised simply to be 
consumed in carrying stock 
through long, dreary winters, 
while the labor and land 
requisite for this can be ap- 
propriated on the Peninsula 
to the cultivation of crops 
convertible immediately into 
money.” 

‘*Lau rel !’’ announces the 
train hand. 

From this place, our com- 
panion informs us, are shipped 
immense quantities of small 
fruits annually ; as high as fifty 
thousand quarts of strawber- 
ries being loaded here in one 

| day last season. The place itself does not present a 
| very striking appearance, and possesses no par- 
ticular industry worth noting outside of its ship- 
ping facilities. Its population is about one thou- 
| sand. 
| ** You say that the soil is peculiarly adapted for 
| fruits of every description, Fred. ; how is it as re- 
| gards the production of the cereals, such as wheat, 
| corn, oats, etc. ?’’ I inquired. 

‘* Every valuable crop that can be grown at the 
| North or West succeeds equally well in some por- 
| tions, and many of them in the greatest perfection. 

Wheat of the finest quality, corn, oats, with sor- 
| ghum and the cultivated grasses, all growing in 
| the greatest perfection ; market and garden vege- 
| tables—peas, tomatoes, asparagus, white and sweet 
| potatoes of great excellence, maturing very early 
| in the season, and thus securing the highest prices. 
| It is here as elsewhere; some land being by its 
| very nature better adapted for certain products 
than others; yet, by proper cultivation, even this 
can be remedied in time,’’ he replied, in answer 
| to my question on this point. 

‘*Del-mar!’’ announced the train hand, and 
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we are at the terminus of the Delaware road. This 
place is immediately on the line of Delaware and 
Maryland, and takes its name from the first sylla- 
bles of those words—Del and Mar. Here we cross, 
without change of cars, over to the rails of the 
Eastern Shore Railroad, and enter Wicomico 
County, Maryland, reaching, after a short run, 
Salisbury, the principal business town of the Pen- 
insula, situated at the head of the Wicomico River, 
and having a large and flourishing trade in corn 
and lumber. It contains a population of over two 
thousand ; has seven churches, representing the 
leading denominations, two hotels, three weekly 
newspapers, several large steam-planing and saw- 
mills, with two valuable water-powers, used by 
flouring mills. The soil surrounding the town is 
admirab‘y adapted to the growth of small fruits. 
Strawberries appear to be the leading staple, being 
extensively cultivated, and at a large profit. 

Here also is the junction of the Wicomico and 
Pocomoke Railroad, which runs east twenty-three 
miles to Berlin, whence it forms another junction 
with the Worcester Railroad, running to Snow 
Hill, fourteen miles beyond. 

Leaving Salisbury we proceed on down the 
Eastern Shore Road. 

‘What, if any, improvement has there 
been made in the general prosperity of this 
section within the past ten years?’ I again 
ventured to ask my companion (you see, 
dear reader, I had to keep him a-going, 
otherwise he would have got that nap, sure). 

‘Take the statistics, and you have it 
before you in black and white. Take the 
cultivation of small fruit, such as strawber- 
ries, blackberries and raspberries, for in. 
stance—their cultivation is rapidly growing, 
and the increase in their production for 
the last three years has been enormous. 

In 1873 there were shipped from the Penin- 
sula to New York and Philadelphia by rail 
about six million quarts, which cleared on 
an average ten cents per quart, thus giving 
the growers, after paying the expense of 
picking and freight, an aggregate of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars from this source alone. 
This business, together with that of raising veg- 
etables, bids fair to become a larger interest 
than the growing of peaches. The very best 
evidence of improvement is in the increase in 
traffic shown by the reports of the railroad. 
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|The increase from 1870 to 1875 in number of 
cars of peaches and berries shipped was four 
hundred and thirty-two, 4nd from 1870 to 1878 
was six hundred and forty-four, or a little more 
than three times the same quantity. Doesn’t this 
show a very decided improvement ?”’ 

‘* Well, Fred., I should think it did.’’ 

‘*And the improvement does not alone show 
itself in these productions. There is an immense 
increase to be noted in almost every industry 
throughout the Peninsula. Take your jolly friend, 

| the oyster, for a further illustration. The extent 
of the oyster beds of the Peninsula is about three 
hundred and seventy-three square miles, which 
gives employment to more than ten thousand 
hands afloat. Besides six hundred dredging ves- 
sels, averaging twenty-three tons each, there are 
two thousand canoes which take about five bushels 
each daily by tongs during seven months of the 
year. The product in 1869 was computed at not 
| less than ten million bushels, worth in first hands 
five million dollars. The increase is fully twenty- 
five per cent., the product in 1874 being at least 
twelve million two hundred and fifty thousand 
| bushels. How is that for improvement ?” 
'  T should say, Fred., it was a capital showing, 
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and speaks well for the future of this Peninsula,’ 
I replied, just as ‘‘ Princess-Anne!’’ escaped from 
the throat of that irrepressible train hand. 

‘* Now here is what I denominate a happy little 


| town. It isn’t very large, yet it possesses a cer- 
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tain charm that is really captivating. There is 
that gentility about its people, its buildings and 
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grounds, that truly commends it to notice at first 
sight,’’ ventured Fred. 


‘‘It is really a very pretty place,’’ I found 





myself saying, before I was really aware of the 
fact that I had seen the whole of it. It has the 
same fine old main street which we have noticed 
as characteristic of most Peninsula towns. The 
Episcopal Church, a representation of which ac- 
companies this article, is one of the oldest in this 
country, the organization dating back to 1670. 
The town is situated near the centre of Somerset 
County, and is surrounded by a country full of 
resources that wher fairly developed must con- 
tribute largely to its prosperity and growth. The 
soil is generally light loam, warm, quick, ond 
easily tilled, and the climate is so mild that out- 
door work can be carried on with very little 
interruption all winter, plowing in December and 
January being quite common. 

Below Princess Anne a few miles is the junction 
of the Worcester and Somerset Railroad, which 
extends nine miles to Newtown, a busy and enter- 
prising town on the Pocomoke River. Just below 
the junction of the Worcester and Somerset Rail- 
road, and on the Eastern Shore Road, the one we 
are journeying upon, we strike a section of the 
Peninsula that deserves something more than a 
mere passing notice at my hands. This is West- 
over and its vicinity. Here is a cluster of estates 
that fairly illustrate what the Peninsula formerly 
was, and what it now is and is destined to be. 
They lie near an estuary of Tangier Sound, and 
have every advantage of transportation, boating, 
fishing, oyster-planting, etc., that access to Chesa- 
peake Bay can give. Westover, originally the 
largest estate, contains seven hundred and fifty 
acres. The neighboring estates are Arlington, 
six hundred and thirty-six acres, and Workington, 
three hundred and thirteen acres. Arlington has 
forty-seven acres devoted to strawberries ; thirty- 
three acres to blackberries; six acres to asparagus ; 
fifteen acres to early truck; also two thousand 
cherry trees, ten thousand peach trees, and one 
thousand pear and apple trees. The remainder 
of the tilth is regularly farmed with corn, wheat 
and grass. The other estates are similarly divided. 
No finer, cleaner or more thrifty growths can 
be found on this continent than the handsome 
orchards on these places. Nor are there any 
pleasanter, more interesting scenes of rural in- 
dustry than these strawberry fields, with two hun- 
dred and fifty pickers singing in full chorus, the 
sweet quaint melodies of the South. The grand 
old houses on these places are of brick ‘imported 
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from Seaheek e more than a century ago. 
terior woodwork was got out in England, much of 
it being carved oak, from trees, perhaps, that 
grew in the forests of Sherwood or Nottingham. 


In the days of the patriarchal institution these | 


estates supported a population of possibly five 
hundred negroes each. 

The proprietary fatilies lived in manorial style, 
expending, as a rule, something more each year 
than the income of the property. 

Since the war these domains have changed 
hands, the old owners retiring with the old order 
of things, and making way for the new. Now 
the lands are cultivated by the best known 
methods, with foresight, economy, intelligence 
and skill. With the use of machinery and half 
the number of hands formerly employed, the soil 
is yielding royal revenues, and is improving every 
year besides. My friend Fred. informed me that 
a gentleman who owns and cultivates one of these 
estates cleared net twenty per cent. on an invest- 
ment of thirty-five thousand dollars. 

‘The Peninsula is, so to speak, in a transition 
state, and property is consequently depressed in 
value; but after the real estate passes into hands 
capable of developing it in accordance with mod- 
ern methods, its worth will undoubtedly be greater 
than ever before,’’ was the opinion expressed by 
Fred. 

‘After all, then, the material point to be im- 
pressed upon the minds of those seeking new 
homes, as to this most favored section of country, 
aside from the inducements already mentioned, is 
that of their present depressed valuation, as well 
as the extremely favorable terms upon which they 
can be purchased, I presume, Fred.,’’ was my 
reply. 

‘Yes; and the suoner they avail themselves of 
the opportunity the more likely will they be to 
reap some of the excellent bargains in real estate 
now offered. It won’t be so many years, I know,”’ 
he rejoined. 

We pass Kingston, Marion and Hopewell, small 
Stations, and are now on the last quarter, making 
for .Crisfield, the terminus of our trip, a distance 
of one hundred and sixty-six miles {rom Philadel- 
phia, our starting point. 

Reader, please notice that Fred. has not had a 
single nap yet ; my shrewdness has been too much 
for him. I cannot say that much on the score of 
nips, however, his supply being inexhaustible 
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1 I could have kept him talking continually, I 
might have choked off the ‘‘nips”’ 


at the same 
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time. But with all his faults he is nevertheless a 
good travelling companion, a hale fellow, well 


. | met, and one who is better than any traveller's 
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athe book I have yet seen wii, Deal 
gently with him, kind reader, as I have done, 
and assure yourselves there are many worse men | 
in the world than he, even if he is a bachelor. 
Well, here we are at last! The train hand, | 
poor fellow! glad no doubt that he has got to the 
end of the list, standing at the coach door ready 
to announce the last at the proper time. Fred. 
and I make for the door so as to gain the lead of | 
the impatiently waiting passengers, who are like- | 
wise preparing traps preparatory to an exit. ‘The | 
looked for cry of ‘‘ Cris-field !" comes from the | 
man at last, and we step out and down. 
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have for your anne” came from the host, as 
we returned to the office, after having done the 
honors of the toilet. 

‘‘Well,”’ says Fred., ‘I'll have, to begin with, 


' some panned, a dozen fried, and a half-dozen of 


the large coves, a cup of strong coffee, and Graham 
bread.”’ 

I looked at him in perfect astonishment. 

‘*To begin with! Why, what in the name of 
all the saints are you going to end with ?’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Boiled crabs, if there are any left after you 


' get through,”’ he coolly rejoined. 
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‘* Now, Fred., 
our wardrobe,” says I. 

To the hotel we repaired, and where, I am 
pleased to say, we found most excellent accommo- 
dations and a cordial reception at the hands of 
one of Crisfield’s most courteous and obliging 
hotel men. It was not our own Continental, it is 
true; but nevertheless none the less cheering and 
inviting to the tired-out traveller. The host could 
not be improved upon in any respect ; he was affa- 


bility personified, and closely studied the wants | 


and comforts of his guests at all hours. His was 
the type of hospitality so generally characteristic 


of this section, and which leaves at all times the | 


most favorable impressions upon the minds of 
guests. 


‘«Gentlemen, what would you be leased to | 


let’s to the hotel and overhaul | 


‘¢ That’s cool, I must confess. You can make 
my supper somewhat lighter than my friend’s— 
simply a panned, and a half-dozen fried,’’ I said, 
in answer to the host’s question. 

It is needless to say that Fred. and myself were 
soon seated at the /ad/e de hote, and enjoying a 
most capital feast. ‘Talk of your oysters in Phila- 
delphia! They cannot compare with the fresh 
cove just taken from his element. Fat? It is 
hardly expressive enough ; it is simply indescriba- 

ble in epicurean literature. 
| As space will hardly permit me to refer ‘to the 
| uncles, the aunts and the cousins’’ we called upon, 
nor the little episodes and incidents that occured 
in our brief visit, I must ask the reader to accept 
| as an excuse for such an omission, the fact that 
Fred. is a bachelor, and such little peccadillos are 
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hardly of sufficient interest to be made public | 
property of. Suffice it to say, that we spent a 
delightful evening among them, returning to the 
hotel at a very seasonable hour. 

On the following morning we arose in good 
time, and after partaking of a hearty breakfast, 
started out to do the town after the manner of 
tourists. We first directed our steps towards the 
Annamessex to have a look at the busy wharves of 
the town. Crisfield is the great oyster emporium 
of the Peninsula certainly, and is rapidly growing 
into an important town. Its situation, near the 
promontory of what is designated as the Nanti- 
coke and Pocomoke sub-peninsula, gives it yreat 
advantages in relation to this trade. It is the 
point where the facilities of railroad transporta- 
tion extend farthest toward the centre of the vast 
oyster deposits that make the waters of the Chesa- 
peake as valuable sources of wealth as the lands of 
the Peninsula. It is almost surrounded on all 
sides by the far-famed oyster beds of Tangier 
Sound, and the numerous fleet of dredging ves- 
sels constantly seen in the offing bring into the 
busy wharves of the town their daily and hourly 
contributions, adding the value of their cargoes to 
the property of the community, to the traffic of 
the railroad, and to the food-supply of the coun- 
try. The shipments by rai! are heavy, amounting 
it is said to over ten thousand tons per annum. 

Besides the oyster a heavy trade is also carried 
on in hard and soft crabs, terrapins and turtles, 
to say nothing of the fisheries of shad and herring, 
rock fish, sturgeon and others of the finny tribe 
which are caught at all seasons by traps, weirs, 
the seine or hook and line. 

And game! Enough to make a Philadelphia 
ring politician’s pulse beat faster than it ever did 
on an election night (reader that is, you know, 
when the thing isn’t just certain), and of every 
variety; on land partridges, snipe, woodcock, 
wild pigeons, rabbits and squirrels; of water-fowl 











there are wild geese and ducks of the finest varie- 


In front of the curtain is a glittering glory; 
behind it are the claptraps of the stage; such are 
the dreams and realities of life. 


| 

Doks not the same bellman ring the same bell ? | 
then what makes the difference between wedding | 
chiming and funeral tolling ? 


ties and most delicious flavors. And this variety 
of fish and game is not confined to merely one 
locality, but is diffused throughout every part of 
the Peninsula, and cannot be matched elsewhere 
either in the Old or the New World. 

These advantages, and the trades growing out 
of them, produce an industry from which this 
town derives immense benefits. It gives it that 
general appearance of stir and activity so charac- 
teristic of our Northern towns. The improvements 
of the town are in many instances of fair preten- 
sions, and its streets have a cleanly and picturesque 
appearance. 

Returning to the hotel after making a tour of 
the town, we discussed the question as to the 
route we should take on our return home. Fred., 
feeling inclined to take a new route, suggested 
our taking the boat from this place to Baltimore. 
I did not admire the water route very much at 
this season of the year, but not disposed to set my 
wishes against my friend’s, I gave in; and it was 
decided that we should take the next boat for 
Baltimore. 

Our passage up the Chesapeake proved, con- 
trary to my expectations, a most agreeable one. 
The weather was perfectly delightful, and the 
scenery ever presenting the most beautiful and 
charming. The change of transportation was a 
relief indeed to the eye, the mind and the body, 
especially the latter, as on the boat we are not 
circumscribed by the limits of a car seat. 

Of our arrival at Baltimore, our stay there, and 
what we saw and did there, I need not rehearse. 
As I started out to tell you about the Peninsula, 
allow me to inform you that Baltimore is not 
‘¢down on the Peninsula.’’ 

lhat we both arrived home sound and safe after 
making a pleasant run from Baltimore, thanks to 
the excellent accommodations of the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Wilmington Railroad, is assured, 
or the reader would certainly not be reading this 
account. 


AFFLICTIONS only exercise the soul, so that it 
becomes more encouraged to nobler struggle in 
the arena of life. 


Orten if we would only look from the night- 
shrouded valley of doubt, we could see the day- 
break lighting up the mountain-peaks of faith. 
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By J. THORNTON Woop. 


I. 


‘* Art,’’ says Cicero, ‘‘is of two kinds: that | 
by which things are contemplated, and that by | 
which they are produced.” ‘ Art,’’ says Dr. | 
Johnson, ‘‘is the power of doing something which | 
is not taught by Nature or by instinct.’’ ‘‘Art,”’ | 
says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘is the employment of the | 
powers of Nature for an end ;’’ and each defini- | 
tion is enlarged or restricted according to the | 
knowledge of its lexicographer. Omitting the | 
whole definition and restricting it solely to the | 
fine arts, it is clearly distinguished from Nature 
and from Science. In this category it may be 
classified as useful or fine. Architecture, sculp- 


ture, painting, poetry and music, with their ac- 
cessories, are its peculiar exponents and develop- 
ments ; and it includes all which minister mainly 
to the human love of beauty. The residue belong 
rather to the class of useful than of fine arts, and 





are mechanical. Its laws are rather vague, and 
are not readily communicable, because they are 
not utilitarian. In sculpture it reproduces its 
subject in a solid form; in painting by configura- 
tion, light and color, whether of fresco or oil, on 
a plane surface. Hegel considered each art as | 
representative of a period of civilization. Spencer | 
considers all an evolution. Taine holds them to 
be a result of ¢onditions. 

Classifying the subject broadly, and omitting 
many accessories, the fine arts have their genesis 
about 700 B.C , and this early period lasts to 400 
B.c. Another term commences some six centuries 
later, and comes down to 1400 A.D., a term chiefly 
of architecture and painting. The renaissance is 
usually extended to 1625, when the modern period 
began. Back, however, so far as the middle of 
the fourteenth century, sculpture and architecture 
were divorced from one another and from paint- 
ing; and since then their development has been 
special and national, rather than common. Paint- 
ing, whose evidences, despite its perishable nature, 
are hardly second to any, and that is most usually 
intended in every reference to fine art, seems to 
have been originally employed as a kind of hiero- 





glyphic or writing. It was certainly so used, and 


intended to convey exact ideas, in the Theban 
temples, nineteen centuries B.c.; in Egypt gener- 
ally, in Babylon, Chaldea and Jerusalem, down 
to the sixth century B.c.; and was transported to 
Greece for this function, whence it has extended 
over Europe and the world. Greece gave it 
schools; those of Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Apelles. 
From there it issued into Byzantium, whence it 
reéntered Europe seven centuries later; and grow- 
ing beneath the skill of Guido and Cimabue, and 
extending north, it found its perihelion under the 
labors of Giotto, sculptor and architect and 
painter, in the thirteenth century; under-Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Giorgione, Titian 
and Perugino in Italy; under Durer, Hans Hol- 
bein, Van Eyck and Matsys in Holland, followed 
a century later by Cuyp, Rubens, Rembrandt and 


| Teniers; under Poussin and Claude Lorraine in 


France; under Murillo, Spagnoletto and Velasquez 
in Spain; under the revival caused in Italy by 
Salvator Rosa, Guido Reni and the Caracci the 
next century, which revival extended to France 
under Watteau in the seventeenth century, and 
under Ary Scheffer, David, Delacroix and Vernet 
in the nineteenth; to England under Kneller, 
Hogarth, Wilkie, Leslie and Gainsborough, when 
water-colors were originated, until now the Ger- 
man, Belgian, French, British, Italian and Spanish 
schools are all differentiated, and each has its 
special varieties. 

This summary of art history excludes the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Moorish and other schools; each 
of which has its resemblance to and difference 
from every other. It overlooks the demarcations 
between industrial or textile and pure art, and 
reaches its purpose in remarking the origin of art 
in this country with Benjamin West—1 738-1820. 

There was art in the Western Continent long 
before West’s day. Its antiquity is beyond date. 
It was introduced with Columbus and Vespucci, 
and all who accompanied or followed them. It 
was taken into Mexico, Peru, Cuba and Central 
America in paintings of Christ, the Virgin, and 
other sacred themes, executed by Spanish and 
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Italian masters. It accompanied the earliest im- 
migrants to Canada, Florida and Louisiana. But 
all this was artificial, evangelical and brief, as well 
as foreign; and the occasional altar-pieces and 
portraits of the saints now found with the signa- 
tures of European masters, rather show the ter- 
mination than the dawn of European art on this 
continent. 
sort here, anterior to the arrival of Columbus, or 
even of Biorn and Eric. The stone monuments 
of Copan and Palenque; the elaborate carvings of 
western Peru and Chili; the undeciphered relics 
of Lake Titicaca; the marvels of Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, and the occasional remnants of stat- 
uary, painting and pottery found in the tumuli of 
our own country, show how varied and extensive 
this native art culture was. The civilized form of 
art here, however, has no period beyond West’s 
day, acentury ago. Thence it can be traced down 
through Leslie and Washington Allston to the 
middle of this century, when apparently we are 
to note a novus ordo rerum. This date may be 
too late. It is not to be overlooked that C. W. 


Peale and John Trumbull and Copley and Stuart 


were anterior. Still it isto be borne in mind that 
West and Leslie and Copley lived principally 
abroad, and are Europeans in their art lives; and 
it is also to be considered that in the beginning 
the practical demands of a new country and the 
res anguste domi were conjoined with the doc- 
trines of Penn and the principles of the Puritans 
in hostility to art and art culture, while at the 
same time, fine examples of art, introduced by 
the settlers from every colony from Massachusetts 
to Mexico and Peru, stimulated native taste and 
directed original ability. 

Omitting some unimportant essays, the first 
notable paintings in this country were executed by 
John Watson, from Scotland, in New Jersey; by 
John Smybert, of the same land, in Boston, and 
by one Williams, from England, in Philadelphia, 
in the first half of the last century. ‘Iheus, a por- 
trait painter of South Carolina, classes with them, 
among the predecessors of Benjamin West. The 
latter, born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 
1732, received his first lessons in color from the 
Indians; visited Italy in 1753, by the aid of Gov- 


ernor Hamilton and Mr. Allan of Philadelphia; | 


and not only surprised Cardinal Albani by his fair 
complexion, but won such British fame that he 
was able to refuse knighthood and yet gain a 


There was indeed something of this | 








grave in St. Paul’s in 1820. He painted a 
‘* Christ Healing the Sick’’ for the Philadelphia 
Hospital, and a replica for the British Institute, 
and achieved an European reputation when Ho- 
garth was dying. There is little vitality beneath 
his colors; but he had other merit than that of 
being the pioneer of American art, attested by his 
elevation to the presidency of the Royal Academy. 
J. S. Copley, the grandfather of Lord Lyndhurst, 
who died in London after much success in 1815 ; 
C. W. Peale, of Maryland, who died in 1827, 
after having founded the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts; Matthew Pratt, who studied with 
West in London, painted dukes and duchesses 
there and street signs after his return to this city 
in 1776, and service in the army; Gilbert Stuart, 
of Rhode Island, a philosopher in his calling, who 
studied with West, painted in Philadelphia and 
Washington, and died in Boston in 1828; John 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, another of West’s 
pupils, who painted Adams and Jefferson and 
many notable Europeans between 1779 and 1789, 
Malbone, of Rhode Island, who died in Savannah 
in 1807, after having resided in London; Wash- 
ington Allston, of South Carolina, whose ‘‘ Dead 
Man Restored’’ was placed in the Philadelphia 
Academy in 1816, and whose many scriptural 
subjects adorn British galleries, glowing with 
Titian’s colors; Henry Inman, who painted 
Chief-Justice Marshall and many others in Phila- 
delphia about 1830, and Wordsworth, Macau- 


| lay, Chalmers, and their cotemporaries in Eng- 


land, and dying in 1846, left a rare reputation for 
versatility and power; Cole, whose ‘‘ Course of 
Empire’ and ‘* Voyage of Life’’ were painted 
after study in Europe, and who died in 1848; R. 
Peale, whose portraits of Colonel Burd and of 
Washington are familiar, and whose sons pre- 
served his name; C. W. Leslie, who copied Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s “ West’’ for the Philadelphia 
Academy, and has left portraits of his friends 
Washington Irving, Cooke and Cooper, and many 
more, and whose cabinets are more highly prized 
every year; Sully and Jarvis, both of English 
birth, but distinguished by many excellent por- 
traits and by some fine historical compositions, 
such as the ‘* Passage of the Delaware ;’’ Doughty, 
who transcribed the loveliness of scenery along 
the Susquehanna, and thoroughly understood the 
beautiful—these are among those whose works 
are inseparably connected with the beginning of 
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American art. They include names the world 
will not willingly let die. West, whose portraits 
of Byron, the Guiccioli and Lady Caroline Lamb 
are preserved in England; Allston, whose Elijah, 
Michael and Titania’s Court have the same home ; 
Chester Harding, whose portraits of the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Sussex are similarly disposed ; Les- 
lie, whose cabinets are in the same company ; 
Inman, whose portraits are there praised; Pratt, 
whose dukes and duchesses preserve all that re- 
main of some among them; Copley, of whom the 
remark may be repeated; Inman, Mignot, Ken- 
sett, Durand, Elliott, and others have certified 
their various capacities and given a foundation 
on which their countrymen may confidently build. 

It will be observed from the mention made that 
as the schools of the several artists varied, so did 
their styles and themes. If until recently, the 
general Government gave no encouragement to 
art, and the several States scarcely more, and 
small personal wealth restricted individual patro- 
nage, and there were few galleries and acade- 
mies, the free political institutions of the country 
partly count’ rbalanced their make-weights and 
diffused education coéperated, and mental and 
business activity assisted in the endeavor to do- 
mesticate and develope a true national school. 
Thus Allston was inspired to breathe a true spirit- 
ual life into his ideals, and give intellectual power 
to his imagination. Thus Stuart was encouraged 
to look into and apprehend the philosophy and 
principles of art. Thus Leslie was directed to 
search for, find, and delineate those subtle quali- 
ties which caused Thackeray to describe him as 
‘«the good, the gentle, and the beloved.’’ And 
thus their more favored successors have been helped 
forward in the same path, until the Earl of Elles- 
mere has placed examples of Church, Kensett and 
other cotemporary painters in the Bridgewater 
Gallery in London, when examples of West hang 
in the Royal Academy, and others of Pratt and 
Stuart and Trumbull and Malbone and Allston 
and Inman and Cole and Leslie and Harding, and 
later skill, are hung in the private as well as in the 
public galleries of the same country. And thus 
what was conceived in weakness and commenced 
without aid, has advanced until American art has 
emerged from the chrysalis, and is recognized in 
the architecture of the national Capitol, and in 
public and corporate and private buildings which 
blend grandeur with beauty and durability; in 





many monuments, growing in number; in statu- 
ary which adorns our streets and halls and homes; 
and in paintings which, whether they represent 
the sea or the forest, mountain or meadow, his- 
tory or the individual, or in whatever category 
they fall, not only have the promise of high ex- 
cellence, but have that excellence, and show con- 
stant progress. The early and wise study of 
European achievements, without which progress 
is unattainable, and of abstract principles, as 
requisite, has been continuous and increasing. 
More numerous and more excellent examples of 
all schools have been introduced, and adorn public 
and private galleries, and are accessible. Schools 
of Design and Academies of Fine Art have been 
founded in many principal cities, and provided 
with professors as well as with studies and capital. 
Excellent engravings and photographs have been 
rendered common. Literature has discharged its 
function well and abundantly, and increases that 
use annually. Industry, recognizing its past in- 
debtedness and present and future dependence 
upon taste, has seconded the purely esthetic 
motive, and trade has not neglected it. 

From all these mixed motives and opportunities, 
American art has entered upon a new and more 
advanced stage. If it has produced no architect 
equal to those who erected St. Peter’s and West- 
minster Abbey and the Cathedral of Strasbourg ; 
none who excel or even rival the builders of many 
palaces, castles and halls abroad, and in Asia as 
well as Europe, it has marked its development in 
the magnificent Capitol and department buildings 
at Washington; in the fine public buildings at 
Albany, in New York City, and in Philadelphia ; 
in colleges, and universities, and in private resi- 
dences over all the country. Many of these vie 
with, and some surpass their foreign equiva- 
lents, and all blend beauty and fitness with occa- 
sion in a signal manner. They do not singly or 
collectively indicate a new order of architecture. 
They do foreshadow an eclecticism which, bor- 
rowing from all models and every source for its 
inspiration, must in time lead to a style based 
upon the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; contain- 
ing suggestions of the Moorish as well as of the 
Norman and Saxon, and adapted to the exigencies 
of our climate and the peculiarities of our political 
and social and industrial life. Already the better 
class of city residences here compare most favor- 
ably with their foreign correspondences. They 
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are of good material, stone or brick. They are 
well drained and lighted, and thoroughly venti- 
lated ; excellently partitioned ; provided with large 
halls, fine stairways, conservatories, galleries and 
libraries. They are heated from one fire, and have 
water in every room. They realize the full idea 
of home, and beautify and improve it. And what 
has commenced with urban homes and edifices is 
annually spreading. That structure, intermediate 
between public and private edifices, the hotel, has 
attained an American type; and the American 
prison and public school and workshop are imi- 
tated abroad. Sculpture, less utilitarian and more 
difficult than its sister arts, has made slower pro- 
gress with us. Powers and Greenough and Miss 
Hosmer have won distinction in it. ‘The national 
capital is acquiring fine examples. 

There are statues of Washington and Franklin 
and Jefferson and Lincoln; and of great authors 
and divines, as well as of generals and statesmen, 
in several cities. The public buildings, parks and 
streets are taking on this great addition, and 
private taste is giving if hospitality. Still it is 
embryo, and a promise rather than a reality. 
Painting advances most rapidly and successfully 
and generally. ‘The utmost patriotism will not 
maintain that even in this department our art 
has the equals of Meissonier, Gerome, Frere, 
Fromentin, Bouguereau, Couture, Cabanel, or 
Bonheur of France; or that it chailenges equal 
consideration with Lawrence, Wilkie, Turner, 
Landseer, Eastlake, Stanfield and others who have 
in this century continued British renown. Never- 
theless we can point to Powers, Gibson, Greenough, 
Story and Miss Hosmer in one department, and 
to Bierstadt, Colman, Eastman Johnson, Rossiter, 
and a very great number more of equal or approx- 
imate merit in the other, who have their claims 
vindicated by foreign as well as domestic judg- 
ment, and who are inciting and instructing their 
future superiors. 

The century and a half in which American art 
has existed has not sufficed to produce that fruit 
which matures only in many centuries. It has 
developed it more rapidly than it was ever grown 
elsewhere ; has outgrown original crudities of con- 
ception; remedied ignorance of principle, and 
having awakened an intelligent zsthetic concep- 
tion in every State, is now advancing under more 
thorough appreciation and more generous patron- 
age toward an ideal never wholly reached. The 
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finest performances thus far have been in the do- 
main of landscape, and that for obvious reasons. 
Portraiture has not been neglected, and the 
marines and still-lifes from some American easels 
have earned their commendation. We are now 
at the threshold of historical and imaginative art. 
Aboriginal life is sufficiently remote to be colored 
with romantic hues. ‘The war of Independence 
and the second war with England are no longer 
matters of personal memory. Even the Mexican 
war is growing dim, and we turn backward to the 
great war of the Rebellion, Each of these has a 
thousand themes for art, and every theme will in 
time be treated. Industrial art is being developed 
under the same potent cause; operating here as 
vehemently as anywhere. It has imported the art 
of China and Japan and India for direction and 
suggestion. It has given express use and value to 
views of the Yosemite and Niagara, the great lakes 
and the great rivers, and it employs every tran- 
script of American forests in the fali. It is being 
nationalized by these adjuvants; and as the indus- 
trial object reaches new markets over all the 
world, where a conceded supertority of decora- 
tion runs with superior material, principle and 
fabrication, we may well forecast the day when 
our industrial art will parallel the industrial skill 
it illustrates, and become a help to the growth of 
high and all art. We may now indeed consider 
the hope of more than a century within our grasp. 
Just as we have affirmed the permanence of our 
political institutions to our owr and the world’s 
satisfaction, and made the Republic a future and 
continuing as well as a present certainty; just as 
we have attained a distinctively American litera- 
ture, and illustrated it with such names as Irving, 
Bancroft, Edwards, Longfellow, Motley, Hil- 
dreth, Carey, and those of their compeers ; just 
as we have laid hold ef the useful arts and im- 
pressed them with the achievements of Franklin, 
Whitney, Morse and their successors; just as we 
have overcome the great detriment of our country 
and destroyed slavery with rebellion and installed 
upon their ruins the beginnings of a new political 
and a lustier industrial being—just so we are begin- 
ning to add ornament to use, to embellish peace 
and prosperity, to illustrate welfare and hope, and 
enter upon that stage of national being which shone 
under Pericles in Greece, was Augustan in Rome 
and Elizabethan in England. This beginning has 
been reached by the evolution and progress noted. 
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Its development is sure, but the rapidity of its rate | 
is contingent upon wise aid and hearty encourage- 
ment. The schools and institutes and academies, 
whether of fine or industrial art, need larger en- 
dowments. The public taste needs more exact 
education, and art in the abstract a fuller recogni- 
tion. With fifty years of this tuition and use— 
with half of that—it is not a possibility, but a cer- 
tainty, that the great advance the Western world | 
has made in a century in government, in general 

education, and in industry, will be paralleled in 

that department which is as much their ornament | 
and finish as it is their accessory, and which is the 

topmost flower, the very fruit, of human progress. | 
Toward that we tend with accelerating speed | 


and growing concern. Interest, industry, taste 
and patriotism press an advance from which each 


| gains, and by which all life, in hall or cottage, is 


embellished. Philosophy, recognizing this junc- 
tion of grace with virtue—rov xaAov x’ayabov—which 
underran the Socratic system, now makes the es- 
thetic a twin to the practical. We have but to 
hold our course and increase our speed in order 
to close this century with a harmonious progress 
that is continent of more and greater services than 


| the thoughtless recognize. Something of the exact 


condition of art and the arts here now, and of their 
tendencies and possibilities and uses must be re- 
served to another number. 


CIMMERIA. 


P.. <. 


BryonD the surging of the ocean stream, | 
Out of the reach of shifting winds it lies: 

There never comes the sun with cheering beam, 
No starlight glitters in those murky skies. 

An everlasting twilight harbors there ; 

Upon the dormant soil broods drowsy air ; 

No lightnings flash, no thunders rise and cease, 

Nor hear they moaning of the sea’s abyss 

There, where the tumult of no tempest is, 

Beyond the bounds of human war and peace. 


One only radiance knows that lonely land, 
As on a winter’s night, when every blast 
Has sunk to silence, and with icy band 
The rivers in their courses are held fast, 
Over the dark pine forest bowed with snow 
Rises a sudden and unearthly glow. 
In silver tapering points and shining bars, 
Far to the north the fitful frost-fire burns 
And quivers, fades and flares aloft by turns 
From the cold earth to the immortal stars. 
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So, when with us Apollo highest drives 

His chariot, in the long, bright summer days, 
While Night against his power vainly strives. 

The pale Cimmerians see a gleaming horse 
Shine from the distant world of happy men 
Over the rim of their dark land; and then 
They say, “The gods have gathered to the feast, 
Let us go thither ;” but the vision fades 
Ere their weak feet can bear them from the shades 
Which never yet a victim have released. 


Yet there dwells Life, though faint and soon to fade, 
And though all men walk in the shadow there, 
With trembling steps, and faces fear-dismayed, 
Still do they breathe the vital upper air. 
Though it be dark, there home is real and true; 
Not like that under-world of livid hue 
Where sits Aidoneus on phantom throne, 
Where airy images renew their days, 
Seeming to act again in earthly ways. 
And Pain and Pleasure are alike unknown. 





HUMILITY. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Down the steep cleft on mountain side, 
Distil the sweets of morning shower, 
And there the sparkling dew-drops slide 
To bless the valley’s meekest flower. 


So down the heights of human pride 
God's richest gift, the dews of grace, 

To humblest heart will softly glide 
And fit it for exalted place. 
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LEON MANOR; OR, THE RESOLUTE GHOSTS. 


A STORY OF MARYLAND IN 1725. 


By JAMEs HUNGERFORD. 


CHAPTER I.—THE RECLUSE. 
In the year seventeen hundred and twenty-five 
there stood upon the northern bank, and near to 


the mouth of a small creek which, singularly | 


enough, is called Jack’s Bay, and which flows 
into the Patuxent River on its eastern side, a rude 
hut of logs. 
its ground floor, and one large apartment above 
these, which occupied all the space immediately 
under the roof of rough clapboards. At each 


gable end of the hut was a chimney, built, like | 


the hut itself, of logs, but protected on the inside 


against the effects of fire by a thick layer of clay. | 


One of the two chambers down stairs hid a win- 
dow which looked towards the forest, that crowded 
ipon the house on its northern side, and a door 
which opened towards the creek. The other 


down-stairs room had one window which also | 


faced the forest, but no outer door. The up-stairs 
apartment, which was reached by a ladder from 
the outer of the two rooms below, had one very 
small window in its eastern gable near the chim. 
ney. Indeed, all the windows in the house were 


small, for glass was in those days a very expensive | 


article everywhere, and, of course, especially so 
in the colonies. 


A small cleared lot of ground, covering the | 


space of about twenty yards between the hut and 


the shore, and extending towards the east some | 


thirty yards, was cultivated asa kitchen garden. 
On every side of the humble building, except its 
southern side, where the creek spread its bright 
and transparent waters, extended the dark pine 
forest. 

The only occupants of this rude dwelling were 
an aged man and a boy of some twelve or fourteen 
summers, both of whom were queer and unusual 
in dress, appearance and manners. The former, 
whenever he was seen in public, which was seldom, 
wore a broad slouched hat, a long coat with side 


pockets which reached to below the knees, a | 


waistcoat that came to the hips, ankle breeches 
and a pair of low and broad fair-topped boots. 
All of his dress, except hat and boots, was of 


ms ete } 
This hut contained two rooms upon 


| broadcloth, and everything that he wore was 
| black. His hair and beard were long and gray. 
| His eyes were dark and piercing, and his teeth 
very white and even for one of his apparent age. 
The whole cast of his features indicated a powerful 
and penetrative intellect and a resolute will. His 
head was large and well-shaped, too large in pro- 
portion to his body, which was rather low and 
rather slender also, but well-formed for both ac- 
tivity and strength. His height was less than 
five and a half feet. 

The boy had black eyes expressive of vivacity 
and a fondness for fun, a dark and ruddy com- 
_plexion and a redundancy of long and reddish- 

brown hair. His features were regular, and rather 
petite. He was quite small for his age, not being 
| larger than an ordinary boy of nine or ten years. 
Every feature in his face and every gesture of his 
body expressed unusual intellect. His usual dress, 
whenever he appeared among the people in the 
neighborhood, was fashioned generally like the 
man’s, and was of like materials and color. 

The character and occupation of these dwellers 
in the hut were subjects of mystery and specula- 
| tion to the residents in its neighborhood. Noth- 
ing was known of their origin, their business, or 
| the object or objects which had caused them some 
| two years before to take up their abode in such 
an out-of-the-way place. But strange conjectures 
| were afloat, and such as were for the most part 

not at all to the credit of the residents of the 
cabin. ‘Those who passed near the place on the 
creek or river at night—-for none ventured to ap- 
proach it by land at such an hour—heard weird 
sounds and saw strange lights there. The sounds 
were sometimes clear and ringing, sometimes low 
and moaning, always sweet. The lights shone 
from the window of the east room which faced 
the water; they were of different colors at different 
times, and sometimes beamed steadily, sometimes 
flashed out suddenly and as suddenly disappeared. 
In truth, such sounds and appearances issuing 
from any dwelling were well calculated at that 
period of time to create a bad character for its 
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occupants on any part of the globe; and espe- | first attracted popular attention towards the in- 


cially would they produce such an influence ina 


colonial neighborhood so retired and so primitive | 


in its habits. Yet was there no real cause for the 
simple dwellers in the country around the hut to 
look upon it as they did with superstitious dread, 
or to entertain towards its inmates a mingled feel- 
ing of fear and detestation. The purposes of 
our story do not require that the reader should 
be at all mystified in regard to the things which 
so excited the curiosity, while it aroused the 
fears, of the simple colonial peasantry of that 
day. 

The man was an Englishman, of good birth, and 
possessing consi ‘erable wealth in his native land. 
He had since early youth been devoted to the 


study and experimental investigation of chemistry | 


and its cognate branches of natural science. He 
had been very successful, too, in the prosecution 
of his studies, and being a bold speculator, was in 
some things in advance of the philosophers of his 
school and period in his discoveries. It was the 
unpopularity engendered by the superstitious ig- 
norance of the age which had caused him to leave 
England and seek a retired and quiet abode in 
the forests of America. In the retreat which he 
had found he had hoped that he would be allowed 
undisturbedly to prosecute his investigations into 
the arcana of Nature. But, as we have seen, the 
same feeling of superstitious terror and hate which 
had driven him from his native land still threat- 
ened him with its persecution in the far-away spot 
to which he had retreated. 


which issued from the hut to their proper cause. 
The sounds proceeded from a violin, with whose 


habitants of the hut. 

Northward from the small creek, upon which 
stood the rude log dwelling which has been de- 
scribed, extended a level plain, between a half 
and three-quarters of a mile in length, to a broad, 
deep and beautiful stream, called Battle Creek. 
This plain was bounded on the west by the Patux- 
ent River, and on the east by the foot of a low 
range of hills distant about a half mile from the 
river’s shore. At the northern end of the plain, 
and at the point where Battle Creek flows into the 
river, stood, at the time of which my story treats, 
the little town of Patuxent. This town has long 
since disappeared ; and its locality seems to have 
much, but unnecessarily, puzzled the writers of 
Maryland history. The village contained some 
two or three dozen dwelling-houses, one or two 
shipping establishments, a few shops, and one 
small tavern. All its buildings were of logs or 
frame-work. Around it cultivated fields extended 
to some distance. Beyond these fields, on the 
southern side, and between them and Jack’s Bay, 
lay a dense pine forest, which spread from the 
river shore to and beyond the range of hills to the 
eastward. Several cart-tracks and footpaths led 
through this forest from the village to the different 
hut dwellings and other points along Jack’s Bay. 

To the eastward of the town, and on the sum- 
mit of the ridge mentioned before, could be seen 
above the tree-tops the towering chimneys and 
pointed gables of a large homestead built some 


| fifty or sixty years before by a wealthy gentleman 
The reader can now attribute the singular lights | 


music the student occasionally solaced himself; | 


and the pure tones of his cremona, uttering in 


highly artistic execution chosen operatic passages, | 


bore no likeness to the ranting dance-tunes rattled 
off on the rude and low-priced fiddles of the back- 
woods musician. 


the man; his youngest brother, it is true, and, ex- 
cept himself, the last survivor of a numerous 
family. 
the younger ‘‘as the apple of his eye;’’ but never- 


exuberant gayety. It was the queer and antic 


of the name of Leon, who had emigrated from 
England, and had partly purchased, partly ob- 
tained by grant from the lord proprietary of the 
colony of Maryland, some ten or twelve thousand 
acres of land. This tract was known in the neigh- 
borhood as Leon Manor; but the mansion-house 
had been named ‘‘ Faywood’’ by the gentleman 
for whom it had been built. It was the grand 


| house of the neighborhood. 
The boy, strange as it may seem, was brother to | 


The few shipping-houses of the town traded 


| directly with London by means of vessels which 


Of course the elder brother cherished | 


made regular trips between that city and the 
Patuxent River. Through the merchant to whom 


| one of these commercial establishments belonged, 
theless found it necessary at times to check him, | 
even very sternly, in the manifestations of his too | 


pranks and tricks of the boy in truth which had 


the recluse of Jack’s Bay, who was called in the 
neighborhood by the assumed name of Walter 
Waken, imported such chemicals and other arti- 
cles as were needed in his scientific investigations. 
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He was much respected, indeed held somewhat in | year, the recluse had occasion to visit the village 


awe by Mr. Sumter, who was necessarily admitted | 
into his conffdence to snch extent as to be aware | 


that he possessed pecuniary resources of no ordi- 
nary amount, and who in some sense acted as his 
banker. 

For the purpose of transacting his business with 
Mr. Sumter, as also of procuring certain house- 
keeping supplies, the recluse was obliged occa- 
sionally to visit the town of Patuxent. On the 
occasion of one of these visits he had prescribed 
for and cured a citizen of the village who was sud- 
denly taken ill in the counting-room of the mer- 
chant. The result of this incident was that he 
gradually came to be often ca'led upon to admin- 
ister medicines to the sick ; and the kindness of his 
manners, the general success of his remedies, and 
the fact that he made no charge for his services, 
won for him by degrees a deserved popularity. 
This was during the early part of his residence on 
Jack’s Bay. When, howeyer, the singular sounds 
heard, and especially the strange lights seen to 
issue at night from his cabin began to be spoken of, 
his popularity began to decrease ; and at the time 
of the opening of our story, his medical attentions 
had not been requested for some weeks. The 
lower class of people, so superstitious in that age 
everywhere, began to talk of his having intercourse 
with the Evil Oue; and when, in the February of 
the year seventeen hundred and twenty-five, a 
cattle plague prevailed in all the district of coun- 
try around Patuxent Town, which swept away 
large numbers of those valuable domestic animals, 
and which continued its ravages with unabated 
virulence until the beginning of the following 
May, the cause of this misfortune was generally, 
indeed almost universally, attributed to the harm- 
less student ; and hatred usurped the place of the 
kindly and grateful feeling which had been en- 
tertained towards him. The many practical jokes 
played off upon the villagers by the other inhabi- 
tant of the hut upon Jack’s Bay—Dick Waken, as 
he was called—had added fuel to this ill feeling 
towards the hermit himself. Dick, indeed, was 
considered by many to be his familiar demon. 


CHAPTER II.—THE RESCUE. 

Sucu, as described in the preceding chapter, 
was the state of the public sentiment towards 
Walter Waker, when, on a bright and beautiful 
afternoon, about the middle of. April of the same 








on business with Mr. Sumter. He was a man of 
quick perceptions ; and having noticed the change 
of the popular feelings toward hinsself, although 
ignorant of its cause, he had made his visits to the 
town as few and brief as possible. It may be well 
to mention here, perhaps, that when the recluse 
made these visits to Patuxent, Dick always re- 
mained at home to take care of the hut and its 
contents, which were held by the owner as very 
valuable. 

On the beautiful afternoon mentioned, Walter 
Waken had finished his business with Mr. Sumter, 
and had started on his way home. The charming 
appearance of the lovely river, whose waters, 
gently stirred by a light wind from the south, 
flashed and sparkled in myriad bright tints in the 
westward-tending sun, led the recluse to take his 
way by the sands. He had pursued his progress 
but a little distance beyond the line where the 
shore ceases to front the town, when he came 
across a large number of the villagers engaged in 
hauling a seine. He stopped a while to witness 
their employment, a very exciting one, as all who 
have witnessed it are aware. At length the seine, 
with but a scant supply of scaly spoil, was drawn 
to the shore, and the fish landed on the beach. 

To this point of time the attention of the 
fishermen had been so monopolized by the eager 
interest which they took in their occupation that 
no one among them had noticed the presence of 
the recluse. But their prey being secured, all 
were at leisure for a while to look about them; 
and soon lowering and angry eyes were bent upon 
him whose coming they believed had been in- 
tended for an evil purpose. Eager whispers were 
exchanged among them. 

‘He has destroyed our cattle,’’ said one, “‘and 
now he is casting his evil spells upon our fishing.” 

‘¢That’s true,’’ asserted another. ‘‘ Who ever 
saw so small a draft of fish from the well-stocked 
Patuxent ?”’ 

‘* He will not cease to use his diabolical power 
to our injury,’’ observed a third, ‘‘ until he has 
destroyed our means of living.’’ 

Such remarks were uttered through all the crowd 
of fishermen. At length one of their number, 
bolder than the rest, proposed that they should 
make use of the opportunity, probably presented 
to them by heaven, as he suggested in ignorant 
profanity, and end the evil machinations of the 
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recluse against them by throwing him into the 
river. 

‘If he really has power from the devil,’’ ob- 
jected one of the more timid spirits, ‘* we shall 
be harmed ourselves instead of harming him; and 
if he has no dealings with the Evil One, it would 
be wrong to do him injury.”’ 

‘¢ There is po doubt about his having dealings 
with the devil,’’ said the bold proposer of the 
conspiracy, ‘‘and if we call upon the Lord to 
help us when we seize him, be will not be able to 
resist. Such a good opportunity to put an end 
to his evil deeds may not soon occur again; and 
if we let him escape now he may bring starvation 
to us and our families, or send plagues upon us to 
kill us.’’ 

Desperation will make men assault even the 
very cause of their fear. These poor and ignorant 
villagers verily believed that they would be doing 
a praiseworthy act in putting to death the inno- 
cent devotee of science ; and they had great faith 
that the utterance of the Holy Name would neu- 
tralize for the time the supposed magician’s powers 
of evil. So, after some further conversation and 
many words of mutual encouragement, they ad- 
vanced, headed by the man who had proposed 
the measure, to attack the inoffensive recluse. He 
was seized at once by a number of hands. 

‘*What is the matter, my friends?’’ asked the 
student. ‘* What have I done to cause you thus 
rudely to assault me?’’ 

**Give us back our cattle that you have killed,’’ 
answered one of the assailants. ‘* We ain’t going 
to’ give you a chance to do us any more harm. 
Maybe your next work would be to kill us.” 

‘*What madness is this?’’ said the student, 
mildly, but firmly. ‘I neither have done nor 
have I desired to do you any harm. Would I 
have cured your sick had I wished to injure you? 
Would I have freely given of my own stores to 
those of you who were suffering almost famine 
during the scarcity of the last two winters, had I 
desired evil to you? I needed only to have left 
your sick without medicine, your starving without 
food, had I been so vile as to wish injury to you 
or yours. And why should I wish to do you 
injury ? you have as yet done me no harm, except 
by this unreasonable assault.”’ 

‘* It’s no use for you to talk so innocent,’’ said 
one of the fishermen, fiercely. 
keep them quare lights burning at night for? 
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None but the devil could make such lights as 
them.’”’ 

**! ama laborer in the fields of natural science,” 
replied the recluse, ‘*and the lights which you 
speak of are -produced from the flames which 
sometimes result from my experiments. I am 
trying to find out something for the good of man- 
kind. We have all some talents given to us, and 
it is our duty to use them either for the special 
benefit of those around us or for the general bene- 
fit of the human race.’’ 

‘*It is of no use to have any more palaver,’’ 
said the bold man who had first proposed an as- 
sault upon Walter Waken, addressing his fellows. 
**Come, boys, let us throw him into the river at 
once, and end him and his wickedness together. 
The Lord God is on our side, and will help us to 
put down the devil and his servants.’”’ 

He thus used the Holy Name as a charm against 
the supposed magician’s evil powers. At his 
command the fishermen crowded around the stu- 
dent, and all who could reach him seized hold of 
him, when they began to bear him towards the 
water. The recluse, however, was not a man 
tamely to submit to being thus immolated upon 
the altar of superstitious ignorance. Though 
small he was strong and very active, having been 
accustomed for years to practice himself in vigor- 
ous athletic exercises. With one violent effort he 
threw off his assailants, and by a sudden bound 
placed himself at the distance of several yards 
from them. 

But the fishermen, believing from the result of 
this assault that the student’s supposed powers of 
evil had been destroyed by the appeal to the 
divine name, and that they had now only the 
natural strength of a man to contend with, rushed 
a second time upon the student and, notwithstand- 
ing his knocking down several of them, at length 
seized him again, and, despite his violent strug- 
gles, bore nim to the water. The Patuxent at the 
place where this scene occurred deepens very 
gradually outwards from the shore; so that the 
fishermen were obliged to wade some dozen yards 
or more from the beach before they found the 
water of sufficient depth for their purpose. They 
then pitched their burden into the river as far as 
they could throw him. Being a rather good 
swimmer, he immediately began to make efforts 


‘What do you! to return to the shore; but they met him at all 


points, and thrust.him back again. 
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The exertions of the unhappy student began at 
length to grow feebler, and it became evident that 
from physical exhaustion he must soon yield to 
the dread fate which threatened him; for the 
ignorant would be-murderers, relieving each other 
in turn, continued their efforts unceasingly. So 
absorbed were they in their cruel occupation that 
they did not observe a horseman who approached | 
them at full gallop along a road which led from | 
the hills towards the east. This horseman, who 
had good eyesight, had observed from the brow 
of the ridge as he was approaching the town what 
was taking place at the river’s edge, and at once | 
pressed the fine steed which he rode to its utmost 
speed, that he might be in time to save life. 

He was a young man of between twenty-one 
and twenty-two years of age, and of literally 
splendid personal appearance, possessing that 
grand and shining expression of face, and that | 
superb and high-toned bearing which is best de- 
scribed in English by the term ‘ distinguished ;’’ | 
but a correct idea of which is still better con- 
veyed by the French phrase, / air distingué. His | 
large, dark-blue eyes had what is called an eagle | 
glance, suggestive of a clear intellect and a reso- 
Jute will. Long locks of dark-chestnut hair fell 
in shining curls over his neck and shoulders. | 
His finely-proportioned form was nearly six feet in | 
height. The effect of his appearance was added | 
to on this occasion by the fact that he was dressed | 
in the best style of the day as known in the | 
colonies. 

Immediately on arriving at the shore the young | 
man spurred his powerful horse directly into the | 
water, dashing at the point where Walter Waken, | 
at length compelled by complete exhaustion to | 
give up all exertions to save his own life, lay | 
helplessly prostrate, held under water by his | 
brutal enemies. A few moments later, indeed, 
all rescue, except of his dead body, would have | 
been hopeless. The fiery rush of the strong horse, | 
throwing the water violently in all directions, and 
the impetuous and, as it were, irresistible energy | 
expressed in the face and bearing of the powerful 
and excited rider, drove the fishermen at once 
from their prey. Taken by surprise, they fell 
away to the right and left, and hurried to the 


bank, leaving the student lying upon his back in | © 


the water, apparently dead. Bending from his 
horse, the young man seized Walter Waken by 
the collar of his coat with his right hand, and 


| defy your whole cowardly pack. 


| the rider. 
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with a strong effort lifted him all dripping wet to 
a position before himself on the saddle. Holding 


_ the body firmly there with his left arm around it, 


he turned the head of his horse toward the shore. 
Having regained the dry beach, he faced the fish- 
ermen, who stood in a group before him, witli 
lowering and angry faces, which threatened him 


| also with assault. 


‘* Vile and cowardly wretches !’’ he cried, in a 
voice as firm as iron, and powerfully expressive of 
the righteous indignation which filled him, “is 


| this your mode of showing your gratitude? You, 


John Stokes—who saved your child from death by 


| the scarlet fever last year, furnishing from his own 
| purse the medicines and all other things needful 
| to her comfort? You, Tom Turley—who saved 


your family from starvation but a few months ago? 
Who furnished provisions, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, to the families of many of you during the 


| scarcity of last winter? I know, and I can tell 


you—for the medicines and the provisions came 


| from our warehouse—that Walter Waken paid fer 


them, the very man whom, in your stupidly igno- 
rant malice, you would have murdered. You need 
not cast angry and threatening looks at me; I 
By heaven, 
were it not that I have this helpless body to take 
care of, I should feel tempted to trample your 
trashy crowd under my horse’s hoofs.’’ 

One of the fishermen, the man who had been 
the boldest of them all, approached him. 

‘*T tell you, Jack Wilkes,’’ said the young 
horseman, ‘**‘to stand back. The man who ad- 
vances towards me is a dead man.”’ 

As the young man said this, he let go the rein 
which he had held in his right hand, and drew 
one of the heavy horse-pistols, as they were called, 
of the time, from the holsters which were fastened 
in front of his saddle. 

‘¢T mean no harm, Master Leon,’’ said Wilkes, 
checking himself at once in his advance towards 
‘*T only wanted to say that I am sorry 
for what I have done; that you have opened my 
eyes to the wickedness of what we are engaged in, 
and to ask if I can help you with Walter Waken. 
He should be taken at once where his recovery 
can be attended to.”’ 

**T am glad,”’ replied the young man, still ex- 
cited, ‘that you have been awakened to some 
sense of humanity; but I want no help. I shall 


carry him, as I hold him now, directly to Mr. 
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Sumter’s house, which is not more than two hun- 
dred yards distant. 
thank Heaven that you have escaped the commis- 
sion of a great crime ; for he is beginning to show 
signs of life.’’ 

Saying this, the young man who had been 
addressed as Leon rode away at a siow pace 


{ 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


in an easy chair. 
In the meantime you may | 


Mr. and Mrs. Sumter, their 
oldest daughter, a young lady named Alice, and 
Charles Leon were with him. 

‘*My heart is warmed, my dear friends,’’ said 
the student, ‘* by your kindness to the lonely stu- 
dent. Charles Leon,’’ he added, taking the hand 
of the student into his own, ‘‘I owe you a great 


towards the town. The men whom he left stood | debt of gratitude.’ 


silent for a few moments. The expression of 
their faces was much changed; the mingled feel- 
ings of shame and anger, caused by the stern and 
uncompromising words and bearing of the young 
man, exhibited there their struggle for the mas- 
tery. 

‘*I don’t like this young Charles Leon’s way of 
talking,’’ said at length one of the fishermen. 
‘* He speaks as if he was our master.”’ 

‘« That is what I like in him,’’ said Jack Wilkes, 


| 





with whom the young horseman had always been 


a favorite. ‘* You all know Master Leon. Since 
he sides with Walter Waken, then there can be no 
harm in Walter Waken. Come, my masters, as I 
was the first to propose this attack, so let me be 
the first to acknowledge that it was wrong. We 
must confess that this Master Waken hath at all 
times, whenever chance offered, done good deeds 
towards us; he cannot therefore be a servant of 
the devil. His queer doings at his hut are doubt- 
lessly meant for something good, but above our 
ken.”’ 

The logic of Wilkes had some effect upon his 
hearers, at least so much that not one of them 
would now have been willing to do harm to the 
student. Still, however, the most of them looked 
gloomy, and were silent. It is very hard for most 
men to acknowledge even to themseives that they 
have done wrong. ? 

CHAPTER II].—CHARLES LEON. 

CHARLES LEON was book-keeper in the mercan- 
tile establishment of Mr. Sumter, and made his 
home with the latter’s family. When he arrived 
with his burden at the merchant’s house the suf- 
ferer was taken at once to its best chamber, where 
all that the experience of the period and place 
suggested was done for his recovery and comfort. 
Charles Leon remained with him until he was not 
only thoroughly -restored to consciousness, but 


until no effect of the brutal treatment to which he | 


had been subjected remained, except weakness. 
About two hours after his rescue he was sitting up 


| thus indebted to you. 





“You owe me nothing, Master Waken,’’ said 
young Leon, interrupting the recluse. ‘‘ What I 
did was demanded by my own manhood; and, 
although as you know I am especially rejoiced to 
have been of service to you whom I have always 
so much esteemed and respected, yet I would have 
performed the same act towards any other human 
being whatsoever,”’ 

‘*T prize the deed and its hero more highly on 
that account,’’ said the student. ‘*I have never 
before since my birth received so great a service 
from any one, and I am, therefore, more indebted 
to you than to any other person in the world. I 
wish you to know that it is pleasant to me to be 
Gratitude, as I experience 
it now, is indeed -a most delightful feeling. Re- 
member, Charles, that if ever you should stand in 
need of the services of a friend, I have a claim 
that you should allow me in such a case to be of 
use to you.” 

** You are very kind, Mr. Waken,’’ said Leon, 
“and there is no person upon whom I would more 
willingly call in case of need.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’ returned the student. ‘I can- 
not express to you what happiness it would afford 
me to be able to advance your interests or to add 
to your enjoyment in any way. But take the 
ladies with you now, and leave me for a little 
while alone with Sumter; I wish to have some 
pivate ccnversation with him. Know, however, 
Charles, that it has always done me great good to 
look upon your face, so hereafter the sight of it 
will afford me more pleasure than ever.”’ 

Charles and the ladies of course at once left 
the room. 

‘¢Sumter,’’ said the student, as soon as he was 
left alone with the merchant, ‘‘I wish to know 
more of the history of this young man. I know 
that he is the only son of the last owner of Fay- 
wood, who bore his name, and that he has but 
one sister, who is some years older than him- 
self, and who is married to a gentleman of the 
name of Evelin, who is secretary of the Pro- 
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prietary Government. 
history.’’ 


plied Mr. Sumter, a dignified-looking gentleman, 
between fifty and fifty-five years of age. ‘‘ Charles 
was instructed by a private tutor until his sixteenth 
year, at which age he was sent to England to 
finish his education. There he remained until 
his eighteenth year, when he was recalled home 
by his father’s death. 
before he left Maryland. On 
England he learned that he no longer had a home 
at Faywood. 


to be so much involved that everything had to 
be sold to pay the debts. 
settled a very small sum remained to Charles ; his 
sister had been portioned by her father when she 
was married.”’ 

‘What did Charles do, then, on his return ?’’ 
asked Mr. Waken. ' 

‘He went at first to live with his sister in An- 
napolis,’’ answered the merchant. ‘‘ A few months 
after his return from abroad he applied to me 


through his brother-in-law, Master Evelin, for the | 


situation of accountant in our mercantile concern 
here, which office he has filled ever since, to my 
entire satisfaction.’’ : 

‘*How came Master Burton, the present owner 


of Faywood, in possession of that place ?’’ asked | 


Mr. Waken. 

‘*He was the lawyer and man of business of the 
late Mr. Leon,’’ answered Mr. Sumter. 
confidence had the latter in his capacity and in- 
tegrity that, when it was found how deeply the 
estate was involved, Mr. Leon executed in favor 
of his creditors a deed of trust to Burton, in which 


he transferred to the lawyer all his property, real, | 


This is all I know of his | 
| which sustain it. 

‘* There is but little more to be said of his per- | 
sonal history than what you have mentioned,”’ re- | 


| 
His mother had died | 
his return from | 


His father was a man of expensive | 
habits, and was hospitable to an almost unlimited 
extent; so that after his death his estate was found | 


After all claims were | 


“Such | 


| Waken. 


Mr. Waken, my view of the case, and the facts 
I shipped to England, on Mr. 
Leon’s account (and I still perform the same 
functions for Master Burton), all the produce of 
his plantations, and also imported for him all his 
supplies from that country. In his dealings there 
there was always a balance in his favor; and as 
by far the greater part of his expenditure was in 


| England, I cannot conceive how his debts in this 


country could have been so great as to have swal- 
lowed up, almost literally, all of his estate.’’ 

‘‘From the character of the deed of trust,’’ 
observed the recluse, ‘‘ Mr. Leon must, indeed, 
have placed a singularly great reliance upon Bur- 
ton.”’ 

‘As I before remarked,’’ said the merchant, 
‘** Master Burton possessed Mr. Leon’s entire con- 
fidence ; so much so that long before the deed of 
trust was executed it was his will which directed 


| all of Mr. Leon’s business transactions.’’ 


‘*But how could Burton, being the trustee, 
become also the purchaser of Faywood ?’’ asked 


| Mr. Waken. 


‘*The estate was not purchased by Burton at 


the public sale,’’ answered the merchant, ‘‘ but by 
his clerk. The impression had got abroad, nobody 
can prove how, but it was doubtlessly through the 
contrivance of the party most interested, that this 
clerk was bidding for Charles Leon ; and few liked 
to bid against him; so that Faywood was sold for 


less than one-half of its actual value. After the 
sale, however, the property was deeded by the 
trustee to this clerk, who everybody knew was 
not in the slightest degree able to pay for it; and 
not many days afterwards it was reconveyed to 


| Burton in his own right.”’ 


‘*To his own wrong, perhaps,’’ remarked Mr. 
‘¢¢ What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his soul?’ I shall see if 


something cannot be done to oust this wrong- 


personal and mixed. The terms of this deed were | doer.”’ 
that, after the settlement of all claims, what re-| ‘Your efforts will prove to be in vain, Mr. 
mained of the estate should be retransferred to | Waken,’’ said the merchant. 


Mr. Leon and his heirs. No one had ever thought 
that a sale of Faywood would be necessary, until 
that property was advertised to be sold at public 
auction after the death of Mr. Leon.”’ 

‘* Has there ever béen any suspicion of foul play 
on the part of Burton ?’’ asked the recluse. 

“That is a delicate question to answer,’’ said 
Mr. Sumter. 


| the management of the affair. 


‘“*Mr. Evelin has 
already employed the most eminent counsel in the 
colony for the same purpose, and to no effect; 
nothing illegal can be proved against Burton in 
He is himself one 
of the best-informed and most ingenious lawyers 
in Maryland, and his plans were well laid and 


| well executed.”’ 
**T can only give you in confidence, | 


‘* Nevertheless,’’ returned the student, ‘‘I shall 
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not be without hope in the matter; some other 
course may be successful in casting this man from 
the estate which, I doubt not, he unjustly holds. 
If all other means fail, I shall repurchase the estate 
and transfer it to Charles Leon; I have enough to 
leave my young brother wealthy, and still pay my 
great debt of gratitude.”’ 

‘*You need not give a moment’s thought to 


that view of the case,’’ said Mr. Sumter. ‘I 
know Charles Leon well, and I am sure that he 
would not accept the gift.’’ 

‘Then I shall devote my mind,’’ said Mr. 
Waken, ‘‘to ousting the unjust steward by other 
and juster means. Nor shall I cease my efforts 
until the work is done.’’ He paused a moment, 
and then added, emphatically, ‘‘It shall be done.’’ 





THE HOLY MONK OF KEMPIS. 


By ADELAIDE STOUT. 


THE holy Monk of Kempis gave 
Us truth in such a guise 

The young child can comprehend it 
Reading with its pure, clear eyes. 

Simple truths, in simple wordings, 
Gems set in the finest gold; 

And the beaten gold seems brighter 
For the jewels it doth hold. 


The clear facets of truth’s diamond 
Are the terse words of the Saint: 
Many-sided, pure and holy 
Are the readings old and quaint. 
Read we at the dewy evening 
Leaning out toward a rent, 
Where the full moon’s molten silver | 
Fell a-through the night’s soft tent; 


For the child we read to, held us 
As the twilight waned apace; 
Was it the moon’s touch a-quiver 
On the tender lifted face? 
By the holy Monk of Kempis 
Were the child-lips softly stirred, 
Lifted were they with sweet yearning 
For the teachings of God’s word. 


Happy Saint! this Saint of Kempis, 
One of God’s own chosen few 
Who can lay the finger softly 
On a heart till it runs through 
With deep motions that are quiverings 
From the chords that move God’s own, 
Who can barb a truth as subtly 
As the feathered seed-wind blown. 


Know we not if he were learned, 
It is more for us to say 

He spake words that touch the pulses 
Of the children of to-day. 


Came a shade that softened strangely 
With new tenderness the eyes, 

And I said in thought, of Kempis, 
Yea, that man is truly wise 


Who can teach the simplest-hearted 
In no word of stilted speech; 
Who has quick electric currents 
That the heart’s own core can reach. 
Blessed be the teacher bending 
With a finger touch so clean 
That the lily for its contact 
Wears a clearer inner sheen;— 


As the Lotus wears new beauty 
With the moonlight at its heart! 
Oh, thou holy Monk of Kempis, 
Living still, thou truly art 
In the fibre of each soul’s life 
That hath stirred to hear thee tell 
Of the love of Christ; that loving 
That is so ineffable 


That our words are vainly striving 
For a mastery at our lips,— 
And we cannot tell the story 
Save in tears that dim, eclipse, 
The soft eyes that melt before us; 
They are opals at the best, 
Changing with the slightest shifting 
Of the thoughts that underrest 


Their calm beauty. Oh, the pathos 
Of a child’s transfigured face 
It might gladden even Kempis,— 
’Tis a touching of that grace 
All the holy Saints are wearing; 
Feeble rays, yet pure and fine 
Of the Love of God that halves 
His beloved with light divine. 
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ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


By Lucy M. BLINN. 





FREDERICKSBURG. 


On the river-banks where the shadows creeping 
Down through the leaves in the star’s soft glow, 
Hung like a bannered outpost, keeping 
Silent guard over friend and fue,— 
Two armies under their white tents lay, 
On this side the Blue, on that the Gray. 


The clash and din of the day were over; 
Bugle and drum and fife were still ; 
The cricket chirped in the dewy clover 
Sharp answering notes to the whip-poor-will,— 
And the oriole sung her vesper lay 
To the buys in Blue, and the boys in Gray! 


They were children, all of one proud mother, 
Jealously held from shame and harm; 

But brother forgot the name of brother— 
Threw off the clasp of the mother’s arm, 

And bitter thoughts that night held sway 


In the hearts- of the Blue, and the hearts of the Gray. 


Vou. XIV.—8 





They sullenly longed for the fateful morrow,— 
For the cannon’s voice, the march of death; 
For the cries of pain, the wails of sorrow, 
The curse or the prayer with the dying breath; ' 
Oh, woe for the light that should fade away 
From the eyes of the Blue, and the eyes of the Gray! 


} 
| 
| But hark! through the mists that enshroud the river, 
| Faintly, softly, the zephyrs throw 

Voices that make the stern lips quiver, 

Echoes that rise from the “long ago;’ 
And memory’s fingers deftly stray 
O’er the hearts of the Blue, and the hearts of the Gray! 


Then from ¢hat side and ¢his the cadence swelling, 
Sweeter, louder, the full notes come; 
Mingling in one gtand chorus, telling 
The dear old story of ‘* Home, Sweet Home!” 
And the gtass was bright where the moonbeams lay, 
With the tears of the Blue, and the tears of the Gray! 
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UNCLE STRYKER’S ADVENTURE. 


By F. M. 


‘*WuHEN I bought this farm and brought your 
Aunt Mary home to it,’’ began Uncle Stryker, 
‘we were just married. I had put every cent I 
could rake and scrape into the farm and stock, 
and given a mortgage of two thousand dollars for 
the balance. Your Aunt Mary’s savings bought 
the furniture. 

‘* We were young and full of pluck then,’’ con- 
tinued Uncle Stryker, settling back in his story- 
telling attitude and taking a long pull at his pipe, 
‘*and we thought the two thousand dcllar mort- 
gage wasn’t much matter. We could pay it off 
in a few years. Now I know better what a load 
to drag a debt is, with the interest eating away at 
your profits, year after year. Then I didn’t. 

‘It was a-pretty place, and we both got fond 
of it. Forty years is a good while to live under 
one set of shingles, but I haint got tired of the 
old farm-house yet. Neither has Mary. It’s been 
good enough for us to live in, and its good enough 
for us to die in. I know every inch of land and 
every foot of stone-wall on the farm, and its a big 
one, too. Bigger now than it was forty years 
ago, when Mary and I stood on the doorstep and 
saw the sun go down the first time behind old 
Gray Mountain. 


‘* You see that sweep of medder off to the left.. 


Well, that was all a wood-lot then, and all that 
corn-land over the hill was a huckleberry pasture. 
’Twas sort of wildish about here, and there wasn’t 
a rod of good fence on the whole place; but we 
thought ’twas pleasant enough, and we felt con- 
tented. 

‘* Well, the years slipped away and we worked 
hard, but somehow we didn’t make much headway 
towards paying off the mortgage. 
sowed and cleared the woods and built fences, 
and Mary fixed up about the house and started 
rose-bushes and cherry-trees and things, and every 
year we got fonder of the place. 


the youngsters coming along pretty fast, and the | 


bit of interest money every year, and keeping 


everything trim and tidy, we just made the two | 


ends of the year meet, and that was about all. 
‘‘But when Billy was going on to nine years 
old, and there were three younger, we began to 


I planted and | 


But what with | 


JOHNSON. 


say, ‘Now this won’t do. If we want to be sure 
of a home over our children’s heads, and a place 
| of our own in our old days, it’s time to be laying 
| by something to pay off that mortgage.’ You see 
| the man that held it had moved out West, but he 
| had plenty of money, and never bothered us about 
| the principal so long as we kept tlie interest paid. 
| But Mary and I we began to plan a little harder 
and pinch a little more to save something towards 
the debt. Mary raised turkeys and chickens for 
| the market, and I teamed down to Andover with 
| wood, winters, and fatted calves in the summer, 
| and both of us slaved and contrived to save a few 


| dollars every year. Then we begun to see what a 


| dead load we were carrying. Sometimes it seemed 


| at a standstill; what with sickness and extra ex- 


penses every now and then, but we’d made a 
| beginning, and our little nest-egg in the bank 
begun to grow. I tell you about all this, so you’ll 
know what a store we set by that two thousand 
dollars when we’d finally made it up. 

‘*Neighbors? Oh, yes. We never wanted for 
neighbors. Good neighbors, too. You see the 
_old red school-house about a mile back. Well, 
| there’s a dozen families or more in this school 

deestrict within a two mile circle. Why, there’s 
| Deacon Springer’s folks, not a quarter of a mile 
off. We’ve voted the same ticket ’lection days, 
and had pews jining in the meetin’-house for forty 
| years. Its a sociable neighborhood, too, when 
| you get used to it, and as for kindness when a 
| body has sickness or trouble in the house—well, 
| there needn’t anybody say anything against our 
neighborhood. 

««Once in a while a shaky one comes along, but 
they don’t generally stay. There’s an old house 
over in the holler that’s had different sorts of folks 
in it, and some of ’em were pretty shif’less. Its 
stood empty now for more’n a dozen years. The 
| Dykes came there to live when our Billy was a 
boy. Dyke was asullen, drinking fellow, and his 
wife was high-tempered and rough. Their chil- 
dren grew about as it happened, without any too 
much to wear or eat. I always felt sorry for them 
Dyke children. Sodid Mary. Many’s the warm 
biscuit and hunk of gingerbread she’s given to 
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them little wild Dyke ragamuffins when they come | 
But she didn’t | 


prowling round our back door. 
like much to have ’em play with Billy. 

‘‘When Dyke was in liquor he used to flog 
them little boys shameful. I'll never forget the 
day Jimmy Dyke run away from home, with marks 
of a rawhide all over his back and arms, and a 
great gash on his cheek, where his father ’d struck 
him for some boy’s mischief. He was a bright, 
independent boy, Jimmy was, with snapping black 
eyes and as quick as a cat. I always thought there 
was the making of a man in Jimmy Dyke, if he’d 
had half a chance. 

‘*T was hoeing down in the long medder, and 
1 heard a noise over in the road and looked up. 
There was little Jimmy Dyke, his face as white as 
a sheet, with eyes shining black, and the blood 
a-running from that ugly cut. He had on a straw 
hat that Mary ’d give him for his best, and a poor 
little bundle under his arm. 

“«*Why, Jimmy,’ says I, 
How’d you get that cut?’ . 

***Dad give it to me,’ says the boy, his eyes 
snappin’ fire. ‘But he ain’t a-goin’ to hoe me no 
more. I’m runnin’ away.’ 

** «Sho, now, Jimmy,’ says I, ‘ that never’ll do. 
A little chap like you mustn’t run away from home. 
What in the world can you do?’ 

‘“«*T’m going to be a pirate,’ says Jim, as smart 
as a whip. 

“Well, I was beat to hear that snip of a boy, 
no bigger than our Billy, talk of running away to 
be a pirate. I was sorry for the shaver, too. 

***Who in the world has been stuffin’ your 
head about pirates?’ says I. 

***Cap’n Hantz used to tell us about ’em down 
to Deep Harbor where we used to live,’ says Jim. 
‘I’m a-going for a cabin-boy till I’m big enough 
to be a pirate.’ 

‘“‘T knew if I grabbed the boy and took him 
home to his father, he’d only get another flogging, 
and run the first time he got a chance ; so I mong 
I'd coax him a little. 

‘“** Now, Jim,’ says I, ‘if you’re bound to run 
away, you’ll want to have your clothes mended up 
a little, and something put on your cheek to stop 
up that gash. No cap’n would take you all ragged 
and bloody like that,’ says I. ‘Come up to my 
house and stay to-night, and get some supper and 
breakfast, and Mis’ Stryker’ll fix up your clothes.’ 

‘“‘He went along with me willing enough; and 


‘what’s the matter ? 


when I told Mary about it, she couldn’t do enough 
for the poor little chap. She plastered up his 
cheek, and mended his clothes, and give him a 
tip-top supper. Then when he was snug a-bed 
with our Billy, I went over to see Dyke. Fora 
wonder I found him sober, and by talking to him 
peaceable and neighborlike, I got him to promise 
not to flog Jimmy when he come back. It hap- 
pened lucky that Jimmy and Billy had got crazy 
over building a waterwheel in the brook the next 
day, so we hadn’t as much trouble as we expected 
persuading Jimmy not to run away. He stayed 
about the farm a day or two, and then Dyke come 
and took him home. 

‘* Twasn’t more’n a year, though, before aie 
and Ned Dyke run away from home for good ; 
and after a while the rest of the Dykes moved 
away, and we didn’t know what become of ’em. 

‘* Well, about the money. We saved it up dol- 
lar by dollar, and every year it grew a little more. 
I guess ’twas over a dozen years from the time we 
put the first hundred in the bank when I carried 
+ the last load of grain for the mortgage money in 
to Andover, and it made up the two thousand. 

‘* Billy had grown to be a young man then, and 
we drove in to town together. 

‘** Father,’ says he, on the way home, ‘ why 
don’t you take that trip out West to Uncle Benja- 
min’s that you’ve talked about so much? You 
can carry the money to Mr. Foster and pay off the 
mortgage, and mother and I’ll manage the farm 
till you get home.’ 

‘ I'd been thinking about that very same thing, 
and that night I talked it over and settled it with 
Mary. I'd always wanted to see the West, and it 
had been a good many years since I’d took a 
journey. 

‘*T suppose you boys would laugh to see how 
much ado we made over that journey. It was 
most a month before I’d got things settled and 
fixed to my mind ready to start. I carried a 
satchel of shirts and things to change; but the 
money, Mary and I concluded, I’d better carry it 
sewed up in my stock. I always wore a stock. 

‘‘ Mary sewed it in as neat as could be, and she 
packed in my satchel along with the rest of the 
things a needle-book and some thread to sew up 
the stock again after I’d took out the money. It 
turned out lucky that she did. 

“‘T had a new suit of clothes made over to 
Andover. Brother Benjamin’s folks were well-to- 
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do, and Mary and Billy felt anxious I should make | 


a good show. 
myself. 

‘*T took along what ready money I could raise, 
too, so’s not to run short. There was nigh on to 
twenty-two hundred dollars sewed up in my new 
black stock. If you want to know what a pile of 
money that seemed to us, just work and save fif- 
teen years to get it together, as we did. 

**] went by way of the lakes. There was a 
sight of travel on the lakes that season, and they 
all seemed to be folks with plenty of money. I’d 
heard a good deal about pickpockets and sharpers, 
but I didn’t see anybody that fitted my idea of a 
blackleg. 


I don’t care much about clothes 


! 


' and quick, ‘Look out! 


I’m a sociable sort of a man, and I | 


talked a good deal with some of the men on | 


board ; but of course I wasn’t fool enough to tell 
anything about my business West. 

‘«There was a hice-appearing man on board 
that they called the judge. I got pretty well 


acquainted with him the day before I landed. | 


He was mighty pleasant and polite, and not a bit 


stuck up, though I ‘calculated he must be consid- / 


erable of a big-bug. Then there was a slick-look- 
ing fellow that I.took for a doctor. 
little talk out on the deck after dinner about poli- 
tics and so on, and the judge talked like a man of 
sound sense. I made up my mind that he was 
considerable of a public speaker. 

‘There was a lot of passengers coming and 
going on the deck all the time, and by-and-by a 
handsome young fellow came and sat down near 
me; but he didn’t talk a great deal. He was 
dressed up slick, and from his general look I 
calculated he might be a young man fitting for 
the ministry. 

‘* The boat wouldn’t land till into the evening, 


and I laid out to go to a hotel and stop till morn- | 
ing, and then take the cars for Mr. Foster's next | 
I didn’t feel just easy to enjoy myself till | 


day. 
that two thousand dollars was off of my mind. 

‘‘I’d just strolled out to the side of the boat 
after supper, and stood watching for the city, 
which the cap’n said would soon be in sight, when 
the young divinity student come along and stopped 
near me. The doctor and the judge were just 
across the deck, and folks were coming and going 
between. 


says I to the young man. 
‘© Ves,” he spoke up, quite loud. 


We had a| 


run in by nine o’clock, I think,’ and then he 
dropped his voice all of a sudden, and said, low 
There are thieves watch- 
ing you, and you're likely to lose that money that 
you carry somewhere around your neck. Hush! 
Don’t speak !’ 

“I looked at him perfectly dumb struck, but 
he was looking off into the water, and saying 
something about a great fish that had just flopped 
in sight. 

‘*He moved along the side of the boat, and I 
moved along, too, as if I wanted to see the fish 
better. When there was an open space about us 
I asked him: 

**¢ How do you know I am watched ?” 

‘¢* Never mind how I know, but look out for 
your money. There’s others besides me that 
know where you carry it. Your hand goes up to 
your neck too often. Change it to another place 
before you go to sleep.’ 

‘*The judge come along just then, and the 
young man gave me a quick look over his shoul- 
der as much as to say ‘Look out.’ After that the 
judge and the doctor kept close by till the boat 
landed, and I didn’t have a chance to say any 
more, till just as I was going ashore the young 
fellow stepped alongside and whispered : 

*¢* Don't blow on me! I risked myself to give 


| you a warning.’ 


called for a room and went straight to it. 


‘¢*¢Won’t you tell me who you are?’ says I. 

**« No,’ says he, quick and sharp, and the next 
minute he was out of sight, and there was the 
judge getting into the hotel hack along with me. 

**I drew back in the corner and kept pretty 
still, I tell you, till I got to the hotel. Then I 
When 


| I'd locked the door and found myself alone I was 


to do. 
‘We shall | 


all in a cold sweat. 
**I looked under the bed and in the closets, 
and made sure there was nobody else in the room. 


| Then I stopped the key-hole with my handker- 


chief and pulled down the curtains. Then I took 
off my stock. 


‘*T took out my jack-knife and cut the stitches 


| that Mary had sewed so neat and careful. ‘The 
| money was there, all safe so far—the money we'd 
| toiled and saved so many years for to clear our 
| home from debt. 

‘«* We're getting pretty nigh shore, I expect,’ | 


‘*I sat still a few minutes trying to think what 
First I thought I’d keep awake all night. 
Then I was afraid to trust myself, and then there 
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was the long ride next day when I might be took 
off my guard. If there were rascals bound to get 
my money ’twould be better to throw ’em off the 
track. I had some loose change in my pockets, a 


matter of ten dollars or so, and I stuffed that into | 


the stock, and sewed it up with the needle and 
thread that Mary’d put in. If the thieves should 
set out to rob me they might think that was all I 
had. 

‘*Then I looked for a safe place to hide the 
rest. I was afraid to risk the bed. I put it in my 
stocking, and my stocking on my foot, but I con- 
cluded that wouldn’t do. Then I thought of the 
carpet. 

‘*T found a loose tack and pulled it out, laying 
the bank-notes in smooth, and crowded the tack 
in fast again with my fingers. Then I got into 
bed, after pulling the handkerchief out of the key- 
hole, leaving the light burning. 


‘*T meant to keep awake if I could till morning. | 


I heard the clocks strike eleven, twelve, one, two, 
three. Not asound come nigh my door. I con- 
cluded the young fellow had fooled me; but I 
thought I’d try to keep awake a couple of hours 
more, and that was the last I knew. 

‘*When I woke up ’twas bright daylight, and a 
gong was a-going it in the hall. I had a queer, | 


dizzy feeling in my head, and when I crawled out 
of bed I was weak and giddy. I was struck all at 
once that somebody had been in and drugged me 
in the night. I felt as if I was going .crazy while 
I was under the bed groping for that loose tack. 
I pulled it out with my jack-knife, and reached 
under. I drew out the money—all safe.’’ 

Uncle Stryker paused a moment, and looked 
around upon his anxious listeners. 

‘*When I come to dress,’’ he said, solemnly, 
‘*T found my black stock had been slit from end 
to end, and the ten dollars I put in it was gone.”’ 

Uncle Stryker rose, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and picked up his hat. 

** But what's the rest of the story ?’’ we asked, 
all together. 

‘¢The rest? Why, I saw Foster before night, 
and paid him the money ; that’s all.’’ 

‘* But the young fellow that warned you. 
you ever find out who he was ?”’ 

‘*T never found out anything,” said Uncle 
Stryker ; ‘* but I'd seen just such a pair of black 
eyes before, and I make sure they belonged to 
little Jimmy Dyke. I expect he knew me.’’ 

‘*Do you suppose he belonged to the thieves 
gang, then? and the judge and the doctor, too?’’ 

‘«T’m afraid so,’’ said Uncle Stryker. 


Did 
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By CLINTON 


THERE are few who have not heard the story 
of the lass at school who, when asked to parse the 
word kiss, replied that it was a noun, and then 
hesitated. 


‘*Well,’’ said the teacher, in an encouraging 
tone, ‘‘ what kind of a noun is it ?”’ 


? 


‘*Please, sir,’’ she blushingly answered, ‘‘I | 
think it is both common and proper.”’ 

The girl was right in more senses than one, 
though the osculatory ceremony we believe should 
not be indulged in promiscuously. Against that 
practice the nineteenth century has set.its ban, 


whatever significance it formerly possessed. Says 
an author, truly, ‘‘ Surely kisses are love’s food, | 
not the voice of whim or mood.’’ Doubtless 
there are some, however, who would have the old | 


| quainted with the practice. 
as well it should, for kissing was rapidly losing 


MONTAGUE. 


custom restored, and we are willing to admit that 
the world might not be the worse for it. Morals 
go deeper than the surface ; bu’ for one we have 


| an old-fashioned reverence for the idea, and are 
| not willing that it should be contaminated by too 
| general a partnership. 


We formerly supposed that kissing was a mode 
of expressing affection found everywhere in all 
parts of the world. It appears that this is an er- 
roneous opinion. The New Zealanders, Tahitians, 
Papuans, and Esquimaux, we are told, are unac- 
It is Africa, however, 
which possesses the sorry distinction of being the 
largest non-kissing area in the world. Whether 
this fact is due to the African women having black 
lips—sometimes, though rarely, the under lip is 
red—is an interesting speculation. Mayne Reid, 
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in his ** African Sketch. Book,’’ in speaking of the 
blacks on Gaboon River, says, that though appar- 
ently very affectionate, they never indulge in 
kissing, and seem to be entirely ignorant of the 
art. In describing the return of some natives to 
their homes after a single day’s hunt, he said the 
women ran out to welcome them as if they had 
been absent for years, murmuring to them in a 
baby language, calling them by all sorts of loving 
names, patting their breasts, and laying arm upon 
arm, shaking their right hands, caressing their 
faces, and embracing them in every possible way, 
except with the lips. Judging therefore by this 
geographical distribution of kisses, kissing though 
very ancient in some countries, appears to have a 
smack of civilization about it, and at any rate has 
always been a civilized method of endearment. 
The origin of kissing is lost in antiquity. Some 
future Darwin may perhaps occupy his attention 
in evolving some plausible theory of its evolution. 
It certainly would be an interesting study. Did 


a man or a woman discover it? Was it indulged 
in by Adam and Eve in Paradise? The Biblical 
record is silent as to the matter, though at a very 
early date it mentions the custom as being a usual 


one, indulged in between men as weil as between 
the sexes. Singularly enough, the first recorded 
instance of kissing is that of the act between two 
men, a father and his son. (See Gen. xxvii. 27.) 
Some authors are inclined to believe that the first 
kiss proceeded not from a lover’s, but from a 
mother’s, lips. Quoting from Reid again, he says: 
**In the backwoods of Liberia I saw a woman 
nursing her baby and placing her mouth against 
the child’s—it was not quite a kiss, but it was 
very nearly one; and is it not natural to suppose 
that our tenderest embrace has sprung with our 
tenderest feelings from the deep, pure sources of 
maternal love?’’ However much this theory may 
be criticised, the custom is no doubt as old as our 
first mother For our part, we have always im- 
agined that Adam was prevailed upon to eat the 
apple (who knows that it was an apple?) by the 
wooing of a kiss from his beautiful partner's lips. 
Of course it was very silly in the old gentleman 
to have been won thus from his duty ; none of us 
would have been +o weak; no, certainly not. 
Then the matter grows worse, if we may believe 
Milton, who says that Adam was so infatuated 
that he declared he had rather lose heaven than 
his wife, which only proves him the greater sinner, 





If readers object to this latter theory, they can 
accept the former, for if Eve never kissed Adam 
there was Abel to kiss. 

The original organ of kissing was probably the 
nose. In the South Sea Islands they rub noses 
together‘as a mark of affection, and though the 
Africans cannot do this because their noses are so 
flat, an analogous custom prevails in Senegambia. 
When a Mandingo swain is in love and wishes 
to announce his passion, he takes the hand of his 
sweetheart and sniffs it ardently three times. If 
she is willing to accept his address, the ebon beauty 
replies in the same manner. The untutored Af- 
rican should not be judged too severely for an 
ignorance for which he is not to blame. They 
are an imitative race, and express a willingness to 
adopt civilized customs. A converted negro once 
assured a missionary with honest pride that though 
the heathen did not know how to kiss, the Chris- 
tians were proficient in that art; and once in a vil- 
lage on the Grain Coast a young Kruman sitting 
with his wife, called out to his white pastor: 
‘* Lookee, massa, sabby kiss!” and forthwith 
suited the action to the word, the lady seeming 
not altogether displeased with this novel applica- 
tion of the lips. 

Our modern customs makes promiscuous kissing 
improper; but it has generally been countenanced 
in all ages, and by all ages of mankind. The old 
Greeks and Romans were addicted to the prac- 
tice, as we learn from the ancient authors, and 
the Scriptures are quite as diffident in the allu- 
sions made to the custom among the Hebrews. 
Under the Christian dispensation kissing assumed 
a new dignity ; it became not only a social, but a 
religious sign, being laid as an injunction to all 
the followers of the Church. The Apostle Paul 
was the enunciator of this token of mutual for- 
giveness and love, which afterwards occasioned 
so much abuse and scandal. Some of the early 
Fathers set their faces against it, but it continued 
more or less popular for many ages. 

In England as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and perhaps earlier, for Chaucer, 
the first great English poet, and who died in the 
year 1400, alludes to the custom in his ‘* Canter- 
bury Tales,’’ it was the usual practice to salute 
all one’s friends of either sex witha kiss. The 
custom was introduced from France, most pro- 
bably by the little Queen Isabella, wife of Richard 
II., and soon after was strengthened by the coun- 
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tenance of Queen Catherine, another French | ‘‘which, after some pretty defences,’’ the chro- 


woman. The custom increased in popularity until 
Puritanism stalked upon the stage, and put kissing 
and royalty down together. 

It is easy to imagine the great nobles like War- 
wick the king-maker, and the potent Buckingham, 
and such stern ecclesiastics as Wolsey and Gar- 
diner embracing each other, and pressing bearded 
lips together; but the picture, we must confess, is 
not a pleasant one. 
the War of the Roses ail the leading perscnages, 
men and women, so the chronicler relates, met 
together at Westminster Abbey, and to cement 
their conciliation, as it were, each one kissed all 
the others, and afterwards went to dinner, former 
foes being partners at the banquet. We are afraid 
some of the kisses were treacherous kisses on the 


occasion, for the peace was broken after a short | 


time. Henry the Eighth’s jealousy and cruelty 
seems only the more contemptible and outrageous 
when we contemplate the fact that kissing was a 
common practice among the sexes, and that poor 


Anne Boleyn had a perfect right to kiss either | 
Lord Rocheford or Sir Henry Norris, or be kissed | 


by them, one being a friend and the other a 
brother. 
ones, underlay the king’s murderous jealousy, and 


was led to execution. 


carried to a degree of rude license. The first half 
of the seventeenth century deserves indeed to be 
called the golden age of kissing. The custom 
was universally indulged in, and kissing could not 


be eschewed by those who desired to be fashion- | 


able, more than could the high ruff, the peaked 
hat, and farthingales. The fashion seems to have 
been confined to France and England, as we 
notice that the inhabitants of the other European 
countries appear to be more or less surprised at 
its observance -by the courts of James Stuart and 
Henri de Bourbon. For instance, the Spanish 
ambassador to England, the Duke de Frias, re- 


lates that when he was presented to Queen Anne | 


he kissed her hands and then kissed the mouths 


the non observance on such occasions is deeply 
resented by the fair sex of this country.” 


teach her ladies the English mode of salutation, 


_to it with a lingering fondness. 


During one of the truces in | 


| ing. 
| who considered so much kissing improper. 


But political motives, as well as moral | 


bane. 
the beautiful woman that he once had madly loved | 


| clung to the practice of their fathers. 
until within a few years that the custom has been 


| salutation. 


Again, | 
Cromwell’s ambassador to Sweden, Bulstrade | 
Whitelock, was asked by Queen Christina to | 


nicler naively relates, ‘‘their lips obeyed, and 
Whitelock most readily.”’ 

Kissing followed the caprice of fashion in the 
same manner that costume did. As the farthing- 
ales and high ruffs went out of style, promiscuous 
kissing lost its prestige, though some people clung 
The Puritans 
wrote heavy pamphlets against the practice during 
their days of power; but it is a little curious that 
some of them had equal objections to hand-shak- 
John Bunyan shared the s¢ruples of those 
In 
some of his writings the gifted author of the ** Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ says that when he had seen goud 
men kissing the women they visited, he had ob- 
jected strongly. He adds: ‘* And when they 
have answered that it was but a piece of civility, 
I have told them that it was not a comely sight. 
Some, indeed, have urged the holy kiss; but then 
I have asked them why they made balks. Why 
did they salute the most handsome, and let the 
ill-favored ones go?”’ 

Sure enough! The pious tinker had a shrewd 
eye in his head, and logic in his brain. His 
caustic banter, however, could not eradicate the 
It is evident from Bunyan’s narrative that 
the majority did not agree with him as to the 


| impropriety of the custom, and so the question 
In the reign of James the First the custom was 


remained for some time longer a subject of per- 
plexity and discussion to the good people who 
It is only 


entirely abandoned. 

There are sufficient reasons why it should re- 
main an obsolete custom. Naturally the kiss 
implies more familiarity than any other mode of 
There may be nothing more or better 
than custom to urge against the impropriety of 
promiscuous usage; but it seems to me proper that 
there should be some form of greeting by which 
one may make a distinction between intimate 
friends and one’s other associates. Let the bow 
and hand-shake be sufficient in saluting an ordi- 


| nary acquaintance, while we preserve the kiss for 
of all the court ladies present, “‘a custom of which | 


our relatives and those friends to whom we are 


' most closely bound ir love. 


Kissing has almost become a lost art among 
members of the ruder sex, nor is it surprising. 
The beautiful pictures of Isaac and Jacob, and 
Esau and his brother, have no counterparts in 
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modern times, and even the patriarchal occur- 
rences lose some of their attractions after one has 


seen two aged and portly Teutons embrace and | 
We must 


kiss each other at a railroad station. 
confess there is nothing particularly charming in 
seeing two men seize each other by the ears, 


and press bearded lips together with resounding | 


smacks. 
But with women it seems all natural and proper, 


though sometimes we think the practice is over- | 
A Frenchman says ‘*/’amour,’’ equally | 


done. 
with reference to a beefsteak or a sweetheart; in 


like manner young ladies will kiss and kiss again, | 


irrespective of th: fact that they may be friends 
of long standing, or mere passing acquaintances. 
Too little discrimination is used by these silly 


school-girls, and there should be a reform in this | 


respect. 

Between persons of opposite sexes, the kiss 
must always have a deeper significance. 
lover may be satisfied to press his lips to the 
white hands of his mistress, or with reverent 
modesty he may venture to imprint a token of his 
regard upon her forehead. 


lips.’’ 
feel that he is enjoying, to say the least, one of 
the experiences of life. Is it not a pleasant and a 


suitable coincidence that the Persians give to a | 
small raisin, one of their sweetest luxuries, the | 


name of Kiss-miss ? 


Let us now go below the surface, and try to get | 


at the root of the matter. What is the philosophy 
of kissing? Why is it so pleasant, and withal 
so significant? Baron Reichenbach, a German 


body’s else. Possibly he may know all about it; 


at any rate he says: ‘* The lips are magnetic | 


poles. ‘The masculine lips are positive, the femi- 
nine negative; therefore when they meet they 
attract each other. A magnetic discharge takes 
place from one to the other, and (wonderful to 
relate) a brilliant spark has actually been seen by 
a peculiarly sensitive person, produced by a kiss 
in the dark! Thus the masculine kisser is re- 
lieve! of a burden, and the feminine is positively 
gratified.”’ 

This ali sounds very well; but how would the 
astute German explain the matter when the kisses 
are all feminine, or when they occur ad 4d, be- 


The 


Grown bolder, he will | 
touch her cheek, or as Tennyson says, ‘‘ Their | 
spirits may rush together at the meeting of the | 
But in any of these cases he will doubtless | 


| tween mothers and children? In our opinion the 
reality is more electrical than this elucidation. 

Wells, in his ‘‘ New Physiognomy,”’ more clearly 
illustrates the philosophy of the thing. He says: 
‘* Between sensation and sentiment, between touch 
and taste, and the affections, there is a close rela- 
tion; and accordingly we find a direct nervous 
| communication between the lips and the organs 
of the social propensities in the back part of the 
| head, as well as with the chin, which represents 
the cerebellum in the bony framework of the face. 
| Here then lies the basis of the philosophy of kiss- 
ing. People with ardent, loving natures are always 
| most fond of kissing and of being kissed, and in- 
| variably that part of the cerebellum behind the 
ears and the mouths of such persons are found 
well developed, accompanied with large, full red 
| lips. Kissing is not a mere arbitrary sign ; but the 
natural language of the affections, and especially 
of love.”’ 

The kiss has been a powerful agent in the annals 
of the human race. It has accomplished greater 
wonders than gunpowder or the sword. Empires 
have been shaken and religions destroyed by the 
magnetic influence of a kiss.- Kisses like those of 
Antony and Cleopatra, of Alexander and Thais, 
of Nero and Pappea, what have they not accom- 
plished! If we knew the secret history of courts, 
we should probably learn that nations have been 
created or erased by the magic touches of a 
woman’s lips. In view of this a great problem 
| naturally rises before us. ‘* Has this discovery 
proved a blessing or an affliction to mankind?” 
We opine the former; for it has certainly in- 
| creased the influence of woman, and the influence 
of woman is employed more for good than evil. 

All women are not Cleopatras or Thaises, and a 
| holy kiss is doubtless as potent an engine as a bad 
one. What is holier than a mother’s kiss as she 
welcomes her babe to the world, or that of a true 
wife as she sends a husband to battle; and do 
| they fall powerless? Judas kisses there have been, 
| treacherous and fatal, poisoning innocent hearts, 
| and turning to curses on despairing lips. But 
| there are other kisses that soothe and elevate, that 
| ennoble as with the seal of royalty, such kisses as 
| Andromache bestowed on her lord, or the beauti- 
| ful Castilian the mighty Plantagenet. Happy are 
| those who in their old age can look back upon 
kisses that have never dishonored! To them 
| there is no remorse. 


| 
thinker, explains it to his satisfaction if to no- 
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By Mrs. Etta Basset WASHINGTON. 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

*¢ LIKE warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 
Linked in sympathy, like the notes 
Of an organ vast.” | 

As one door closed and the other opened, Lily | 
became possessed with an extraordinary and un- 
natural decorum, wishing most devoutly the while 
that she had some fancy-work or book, or any- 
thing to employ her idle hands, that seemed just | 
then oddly in the way and curiously conscious of | 
themselves. Yet it was only a young man enter- | 
ing with cordial smile and perfect composure. | 

She had a vague idea that this ceremonious call | 
would be extremely stiff, and in the absence of | 
her mother it behooved her to be very dignified. | 
Taking a seat beside her, he remarked : 

‘‘ Are party calls very important things? I’ve | 
not paid one in a long time, and fear I’ve for- | 
gotten the rules.”’ | 

He seemed perfectly serious, and she was puz- | 
zled for an answer; but finally made a neat speech | 
explaining her mother’s absence, and winding up | 
with a prim remark upon the weather. 

“Yes, it is a splendid day for winter; but its | 
especially pleasant in this temperature at present. | 
I’m sorry your mother is not well, but I’m afraid 

I am glad to see no one but yourself.’’ 
' He settled himself against the corner of the 
sofa comfortably. Lily gave a side glance of de- | 
spairing scrutiny, hoping for inspiration to some 
society observation impossibly suggested by his 
profile. Her commendable effort arrived at the | 
most commonplace ending. 

‘* Do you feel much fatigued after the ball ?’’ 

She hoped he would take up the topic, and en- 
large learnedly upon it; but was only rewarded 
with a laconic, ‘*Oh, not at all; I can stand a 
great deal.’? This remark was extremely ambigu- 
ous and unsatisfactory; not materially assisting 
her conversational struggle. She considered it 
important not to let a pause of any length ensue. 
In a conventional /é/e-d-téfe a pause is something 
Oppressive, and now there seemed an ominous 
silence impending. Why had she not been over- 








| out in society. 


awed with a sense of his superior talent and wis- 
dom the night before, when they first met? How 
young and silly she must seem to him not to be 
able to entertain better than this! Lily felt that 
her part was a failure; but he did not seem to 
mind it, only looking perfectly comfortable. 
And she felt so absurd as her bright willful eyes 
suddenly met the full, amused glance of his! The 
climax of the situation arrived, and without know- 
ing how it happened she laughed irrepressibly, 
and he heartily joined in. All the primness and 
stiffness at once dissolved like morning mist, and 
she said, simply: 

‘© You are not like what I thought a great writer 
and author ought to be, after all.’’ 

‘* Not cynical nor sentimental enough, is that 
it? But I am not a great author. People get 
puffed on small capital sometimes if they happen 
to be popular.’’ 

‘* And do you know,’’ she said, wistfully, ‘I’m 
not sure I’ve read any of your books ?’’ 

“ That’s a terrible confession; but suppose I 
havn’t written books, just sketches by no means 
wonderfully wise ?”’ 

‘«Then I'll not be a‘raid of you any more, as I 
havn’t much wisdom myself; but do you write 
about real life—true things, not fancies ?’’ 

‘*Both sometimes. The true and false are so 


| mingled one can’t separate them always.”’ 


‘* And I cannot entirely comprehend that, so I 
don’t think I ought to be grown up yet, and sent 
But how did you learn ?”’ 

He paused a moment, and said, gravely: 

‘¢ By sad experience.”’ 

Then a silence came that has a strange charm 
in its sadness, so that even while speaking less, we 
feel more. After this the interview insensibly be- 
came a revelation of these two to each other. 
With artless, unconscious skill she drew from him 
the history of his life, with its early, bitter experi- 
ence of sorrows and struggles. Her sweet young 
face grew very grave as she listened and looked 
earnestly up to him. Suddenly he stopped, and 
exclaimed : 

‘I don’t know why I’ve talked so much of 
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myself. Its inexcusable egotism ;’’ and there was 
a shade of bitterness in his tone as h- added, | 
“You know nothing of such things. How can 
you ever understand them ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know how; but I think it has come to 
me to realize it. Will you take my sympathy ?” 

His voice shook, and grew a little husky in its 
eagerness: 

** Yes, I'll gladly take from you what I never 


sought, but scorned, from others ;’’ and looking 


he longed to snatch the little hand that lay so 
temptingly near his own, and crush it in a pas- 
sionate clasp, or cover it with ki-ses. 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Arnet, do be benevolent, and be- 
lieve there are more good peop'e in the world 
Have faith, and try to believe, 


than you think. 
won't you?”’ 

** Have faith?’’ he repeated. ‘*I did have it 
once, and it was forced out of me. Believe?’’ he 
stopped; ‘‘ I'll believe anything you tell me.”’ 

His eager, impetuous words stirred the girl’s 
heart strangely, with his eyes full of consuming 
interest. 

‘‘ Believe for belief’s sake, not because I ask 
you,’’ she said ; ‘*but this has been such a good 
old world to me, I havn’t thought enough how 
hard and cold it is sometines to others.’’ 

** Don’t think, and I hope you’ll never know. 
Lilies are too tender to be touched roughly.” 

‘*They must take the lot of humani y as it 
comes. I like to think I could be brave to bear, 
as you have been.”’ 

‘* Heaven grant you may never be tried. Its 
harder for a woman than a man,”’ he said ; and 
added, glancing around, ‘‘ But I’ve no fears for 
you.”’ 

‘*T have had, for my part, an unsentimentally 
soft time of it, not even a crumpled rose leaf to 
cry over. Quite unromantically happy,’’ she 
said, 

The clearness of the girl’s thoughts were clouded 
for a moment, as all but the bright world she lived 
in seemed boundless and unreal to her. It was 
only last night she had been dancing with heart 
as light as her feet, in a scene of brilliance and 
gayety where pain, poverty, scrrow, sin, and 
death seemed things forgotten or unknown. 
Arnet looked down at her with a kind, frank 
glance and pleasant smile. 

‘** You don’t know what a real good thing it is 
to have an ‘ unsentimentally soft time.’ ”’ 
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**T believe I get tired sometimes, and would 
like to have something more to do than make 
morning calls, buy pretty things at Stewart’s, and 
—well, I like balls immensely if they’re all as 
nice as last night.’’ 

‘*Tt was capital; I never enjoyed one before so 
much; but I must thank you for that.”’ 

** And Mr. Harman for making you go.”’ 

She looked up, turning to him with raised eye- 
brows, such pretty delicate dark eyebrows, arch- 
ing under her fair, whtite brow. 

“Yes, it was a happy accident for me; but I’ve 
imposed upon you this morning, staying such an 
unconscionable time.”’ 

‘*Oh, no; surely its not been very long, and” — 
she hesitated, ‘‘I1 want to thank you’’ (the tone 
was low and tender) ‘‘ for telling me your story. 
It makes me feel we are friends.”’ 

** Does it?’’ he said, eagerly. ‘Then I’m re- 
warded for the pain of opening old wounds. It 
was an involuntary confession.”’ 

‘* But I hope you'll not regret it.’’ 

‘*I could regret nothing that made you my 
friend.’’ 

The color deepened in her cheeks under his 
steady, earnest gaze. 

“ Friendship is love without wings.” 

When will men and women cease to delude 
themselves with this most common of Cupid’s 
devices. Still he lingered over the adieu, half 
suggested, but yet not spoken, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence between them, continued : 

‘*T’ve had no stimulant but ambition, and 
sought no reward but gold. If you want a work 
to do, make mea better man. I need encourage- 
ment and sympathy.”’ 

‘“*1’m such a child, I don’t know how to do 
things well and wisely ; and the responsibility ?’’ 

** Would be something immense. Is that what 
you are thinking ?”’ he said, smiling. 

** Yes, I’ve been such a butterfly, I’m not fit,”’ 
she answered, very solemnly. ‘* My girl’s life 
has been so smooth and sunny.”’ 

‘¢ That you are beginning to think your bless- 
ings a reproach ; but it is all right you should be 
happy. ‘Take the ‘ goods the gods send.’’’ 

The brave, bright eyes, the frank, fearless tones 
electrically encouraged her; but beyond the reso- 
lute bravery, the cool, quiet courage she saw now 
with new wisdom on that bold, broad brow, the 
many nameless traces of his hard life, his stern, 
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undaunted struggle with fate. It did not need 
words to tell her how hard it had been at times 
for him to hope, how vain to resolve, how almost 
fruitless to struggle. She was pierced with the 
pang of this new, intense, acute sympathy, and he 
read it all on the pure face as on a fresh page 
when at last he bade her adieu. 


CHAPTER V. 
“Who calleth thee, Heart? World's strife, 
With a golden heft to his knife; 
World’s gain, with a brow knit down, 
World’s fame, with a laurel crown; 
Which rustles most as the leaves turn brown.” 


For several weeks succeeding this interview at | 
her own home and in society Arnet frequently | 


met Lily Maclean; indeed, in seeking her he 


sought society wherever she was to be found. It | 
was a new enchantment that had not touched | 
him before; that his hard, relentless fate had for | 
many years repressed, until he had grown cold, | 


stern, and indifferent. 


There had been nothing in all of his youth to | 
give ‘*glory to the grass, or fragrance to the | 


flower,’’ and no blossom of love had ever bright- 
ened his life’s springtime. Before that chance 


one of the leading journals. 


and pleasure had hitherto blended in his agree- 
able anticipations of this tour. But now his 
native shore had a new charm; and as the time 
for the steamer to sail on which his passage was 


to go. 
Inclination was not to be consulted, however, 


tion with unflinching firmness, though the man’s 
strong passionate nature, framed for the joys of 
love, rebelled against reason and the cold philoso- 


compelled him to adopt. 

He had sought for a long interview alone with 
Lily, but had been frequently baffled by the throngs 
of friends and admirers who gathered around the 


reigning belle, and constantly filled Mr. Maclean’s | 


parlors with their ubiquitous presence. 
So the day of his departure had actually arrived, 


and before the routine hour for fashionable visits, | 


he, for the last time, entered the elegant Fifth 
Avenue mansion. 


| the journals. 


It was hard to control his vexation as the ser- 
vant ushered him in, to find his friend Harman 
already there, lounging on a luxurious sofa doing 
the agreeable in the usual style of conversational 
twaddle, that passes current as good coin in 
society, though it is only oreide after all. 

His last hope of seeing her alone was over ; for 
the young man, with aggravating and unconscious 


| amiability, had apparently no immediate intention 
| of leaving. 


‘*Arn’t you on the wing to-day, Bertie?” said 
his friend, as he seated himself, hat in hand, near 
Lily. 

‘* Yes, the Scotia sails this afternoon.”’ 

**T was thinking of driving down to see you 
successfully off.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks; you are very kind, Hal,’’ biting his 
lip at the same time to keep his impatience in 
check. 

‘€ We'll miss him terribly, won’t we?’’ the irre- 
pressible young man continued, turning to Lily. 

*- Yes,’’ she said, simply; ‘‘ very much.”’ 

‘* But you'll have a good time, I guess; though 


| going abroad has rather become a bore these days, 
| when everybody goes.”’ 

meeting at the Charity Ball he had made arrange- | 
ments to go abroad as foreign correspondent of | 
It was imperative he | 
should comply with the contract, and both profit | 


**To me it will have the charm of novelty, as 
‘everybody’ did not include myself,’’ answered 
Arnet. 

‘* You'll find Paris passable for a while,” Har- 


| man continued ; ‘‘ but one soon tires of the cafés, 
| theatres, mabille, the grisettes, gamins, and all 


that sort of thing, besides eating bonbons and 


| drinking absinthe.’’ 
engaged drew daily nearer, he was unwilling | 


**T don’t think I'll devote much time to any of 


| them, as they’ve been described to death already. 
| I shall want to know more of passing events.’’ 
and he set himself sternly to the task of prepara- | 


‘«Oh, of course you have got to get it all up for 
I really mean to read your articles 
if the weather is not too hot for literature this 


| summer; so do your best, my dear fellow,” he 
phy of his brain, which circumstances had hitherto | said, with an amiable assumption of intense con- 


| ceit and importance. 


‘«]’ll tax my mental muscles tremendously for 
your especial edification.’’ 

Lily had been listening to them without taking 
part in the conversation, trying the while to over- 


/come the dull pain that seemed stupefying her 


into silence. 
When the allusion to his writing was made, she 


| started suddenly into animation. 


‘*Do tell me your nom de plume, and what 
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ournals you write for, Mr. Arnet, so I can be 
one of your readers too ?”’ 

The question unexpectedly surprised and for a 
moment confused him; so before he replied, Harry 
Harman exclaimed, laughing : ° 

‘* Why, didn’t you know he was ‘ Cosmos,’ the 
philosopher of the nineteenth century ?”’ 


to find out for myself,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘ when 
I’ve so often alluded to your sketches and won- 
dered who wrote them.”’ 

Again the irrepressible Harman interposed. 

‘*Credit him with the modesty of genius ; and 
me for showing off the elephant. 
author among us, you see.’’. 

‘Yes; Iam delighted to see and to know the 
author, and Mr. Harman, philosopher,’ 
added, with sparkling animation. 

‘* Will my friends accept thanks for this unex- 
pected benefit? my feelings are beyond expres- 
sion,’’ responded Arnet. ‘* But I am compelled 
to retire, as there’s a prosaic valise to pack, and 
some other things to do in limited time.’’ 

‘Oh, I'll drive you down and help out,’’ his 
tenacious friend benevolently suggested, while 
Arnet arose, reluctantly. 


‘*Partings are always unpleasant to me, Miss | 


Maclean. When I am taking leave of friends, 
they are best made briefly. Give me good wishes, 
and good:by.”’ 

She arose from her seat, and he took the small 


soft hand extended silently to him, and held it | 


for one intense moment in a close, convulsive clasp. 

Almost painful as the pressure was, her slender 
fingers scarcely felt the tension as her deep, wistful 
eyes looked up into the pale face and met his 
earnest gaze. 

Was its secret revealed to her young heart as 
with woman’s perception she saw and felt the 
change that came over him; something intense, 
yet intangible ; voiceless, but eloquent. 


Yet the worldly-wise observer saw nothing but | 


a conventional leave-taking between two well- 
poised, 
ciety people. 

Her cheek possibly paled a little, and the lines 


about his mouth were set more sternly, but the | 


society drill of self-possession was superbly main- 
tained by both of them; and there was no tremor 
in the deep tones that said ‘‘ good-by’’ and begged 
to claim ‘‘a place in her memory,”’ 
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| looker-on, the fashionable friend, could see. 


We have an | 
| fixed as a statue; only a dull, cold pallor settling 


she | 
| character, young and untried as she was; and it 


thoroughly-trained, unexceptionable so- | 
| reject such an offer. 


That was all the world, represented by its 
And 
so they parted, as so many have parted, as so 
many of us part, with compelled smiles conceal- 
ing the pain quiver of pale lips, and hard, dry 
eyes, that show no sign the heart is weeping tears 


_ of blood. 
‘* How dreadfully dull and stupid I’ve been not | 


- The two young men left together, and the girl 
was alone. She sat where they had left her, very 
still, trying to collect her thoughts. 

The resolute expression was unrelaxed; there 


| were no sobs nor sighs, no apparent agration, 


nothing but intense immobility. 
So she stayed there for some time, still and 


down on her face. 
There was singular strength and power in Lily’s 


was nerving her now. 

Suddenly Mrs. Maclean’s voice sounded in the 
adjoining room. She sprang from her seat to- 
wards the piano, and became busily engaged ar- 
ranging some sheets of music on the stand as her 
mother slowly entered. Seating herself with great 
deliberation, and then turning to her daughter 
she said, with some significance : 

‘* Has your father spoken to you to-day, Lily, 


| my love ?”’ 


‘‘] kissed him good-by this morning when he 


| went out, but he didn’t say anything. What do 


you mean, mamma ?’’ 

‘Well, my dear, I’ll come to the point at 
once. Mr. Howard has proposed for you. He 
spoke to your father last night; the English style 
is so correct. Parents should always be consulted 
first.’’ 

‘Then I’m glad papa can settle the business 
forme. That’s equally correct. I shall politely 
decline the intended honor. His surprise will be 
something amusing. ‘The Howard refused !’’ 

She laughed lightly, but her mother interposed 
with some asperity; changing her suave, sweet 
tones from persuasion to authority and decision. 

‘* My daughter, I cannot permit you hastily to 
Think of his wealth, posi- 
tion, and prospects! Such advantages must be 
considered. Your father and myself altogether 
approve. It’s a splendid offer; all the girls of 
your set have been trying for him.’’ 

‘*And they may have him, too, for all I care 
to the contrary ;’’ then adding, ‘‘Are you and 





papa tired of me, that you want me to marry that 
conceited Englishman? He’s more in love with 
himself than with me.’’ 

“You do him injustice. 
ously attached to you.”’ 

‘*But suppose I am not seriously attached to 
him, what then ?”’ 

‘*Why, my dear, that is not at all essential. 
Love can be cultivated; its not always a natural 
growth. It will come after a while.’’ 

‘That theory seems very unnatural: It is like 
one’s marrying a house with a man to it; not the 
man because he gives value to the house. Aunt 
Marian says marrying just for establishments makes 
so many miserable women, and some reckless and 
wicked.”’ 

‘* You are always harping on your aunt’s maxims 
when I want you to be sensible, Lily ;’’ her tones 
become harsh and angry. ‘‘ Your father and I 
desire that Mr. Howard should be encouraged 
and eventually accepted. . We have your interest 
at heart, and know what is best. ‘There are good 
reasons why we should wish to see you established, 
and your future welfare splendidly provided for. 
No one knows what may happen. My health 
does not improve, and it would be a relief to see 
you make a distinguished alliance. Our plans 
are all for your good, but you do not seem to 
appreciate.”’ 

‘¢T am well established in this dear home, and 
I’ll not go anywhere else,’’ she said, kissing her 
mother lovingly ; and as the servant announced 
lunch ready, the conversation ended. 

From her entrance into society until now, the 
race for Lily’s hand and fortune had been a gen- 
eral sweepstakes, for which there were numberless 
competitors, with sometimes one, then another in 
the lead; but it had hitherto been only a source 
of pride and pleasure to her parents, who were 
simply amused at the contest, and not disposed in 
any way to interfere. 

Now Lily was dismayed and distressed at the 
new attitude they had so suddenly assumed, and 
their urgency in favoring the proposed marriage, 
amounting at last on Mr. Maclean’s part to abso- 
lute commands, when he found arguments and 
persuasions ineffectual in subduing her resolute 
opposition to Mr. Howard’s suit. 

So matters stood for several weeks, until Mr. 
Maclean’s sudden illness terminated his daughter’s 
troubles for a time, and put a period to the domes- 


He is evidently seri- 
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tic discord. She had been secretly strengthened 
in her refusal by a note received from Albert 
Arnet, written on the steamer, and sent back by 
the returning pilot boat. 

**T could not leave you without another fare- 
well,’’ he wrote, ‘*even though it is spoken on 
paper. And should your thoughts ever revert to 
the hours we have passed together, they will meet 
with mine, for my memory loves to linger over 
their brief, bright history. Think sometimes, 
think kindly, of the wanderer; for he loves you, 
Lily, and that love will be a beacon light amid 
the storm surges of life, the star of hope guiding 
on to future greatness. If my words offend, for- 
give me; and if I live, we shall meet again, for I 
must win your love. Good-by, and may God 
watch over you as I would that I might do. 

“« Love prays fervently when it prays for love,’ 
and I pray Heaven may give you to 
‘‘ALBERT ARNET.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

** BEHOLD yon grotto where the drooping tears 
Are crystalized to columns by long years; 
So shall thy sorrows, child of mighty grief, 
Bear up like pillars for thy soul’s relief.” 

Time and death are inexorable. Changes came 
in the Fifth Avenue mansion. Mr. Maclean’s ill- 
ness terminated in death; there were tears and 
sorrow and suffering. A pompous funeral pro- 
cession passed from the door, was gazed at by the 
passing crowd, and speedily forgotten. 

Then after a few more days the papers an- 
nounced, among other local events, that the de- 
ceased broker’s estate had proved to be insolvent. 
Society was surprised a moment, then sneered and 
criticised, and finally settled down wisely to the 
conclusion—it was just what they expected, and 
so waited for the next sensation, after the manner 
and custom of New York. 

Lily and her mother had scarcely realized their 
position, when Mrs. Maclean’s health gave way, 
long enfeebled as it had been, and the double 
shock soon sent her to a grave beside her hus- 
band in that vast.and voiceless city across the 
river—Greenwood Cemetery. 

But the orphan girl was not utterly desolate, for 
her kind aunt came before her mother had passed 
away, and the day after the second funeral the 
two mourners together left the brownstone palace 
to its sombre splendor and silence, until what 
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time the red flag should be hung out and the | 


auctioneer’s hammer resound through the de- 
serted home. 

The fashionable crowd came, mixed with a mul- 
titude of speculating merchants. Cold, curious 
eyes inspected the appointments of parlor, bed- 
room, and boudoir; carping comments were 
made; men and women, especially women, 
smiled, sneered, and then turned business-like 
to bid for bronzes, d77c-a brac, ur whatever they 
liked. What mattered it to them if the once 
great millionare, Maclean, had stepped down and 


out, out of the world, and his frivolous, feeble | 


wife so soon followed! 


‘She was always such an arrogant, stuck-up | 


sort of a woman ; and as to the girl, she was pretty 
enough, but so ridiculously spoiled.”’ 

However it may have become a by-word that 
the heathen Chinee was peculiar, Ah Sin was not 
more so than women are in criticising and com- 
menting on their friends. They are the canni- 


bals of seciety, and devour each others’ reputations 
with as much savage gout as the Fiji Islanders 
would a choice collection of white men. 

So New York went on’ in its wonderful way, its 


strong surging current of life setting steadily and | 
forever onward, scarcely more than a ripple mov- | 


ing it when the Macieans were wrecked and 
went down. 

If Lily had been dead, she could not have been 
more utterly ignored and forgotten, and by the 
selfsame people who had once offered their adula.- 
tion and sycophantic flattery to the society belie, 
and moreover the prospective heiress of a fortune 
fabulously magnified into mythical millions. 

Across the sea, Albert Arnet was writing, work- 
ing, waiting, hoping, and for a while unconscious 
of the change and sorrow that had come to Lily 
Maclean. ‘He wrote a long letter to her, and 
then ventured another. No answer came to 
either, and his strong heart grew very heavy as 
days and weeks passed, while hope grew faint and 
dim. ‘lhe solution of his disappointment and 
perplexity came at last in a letter from his friend, 
Harry Harman; that, after following an erratic 
course, and being much delayed, finally found 
him at Frankfort sr Meine. 

After announcing his intended marriage to Miss 
Stephens, the Helen of classic contour noted at 
the ball, he proceeded to state in somewhat slangy 
masculine fashion the following: 


**By the way, Bertie, I’ve bad news to tell 
about old Maclean, our bewitching Lily’s paternal. 
| The old fellow was an awful swell; but he’s ‘gone 
up,’ not to heaven, my dear fellow, I don’t think 
his contemplations turned that way; but ‘up the 
spout,’ dead broke of course. They got him cor- 
nered in stocks; he was in too deep, and wasn’t 
sharp enough to get out; stuck to the ‘ bulls’ and 
got clawed by the ‘bears,’ collapsed, caved in, 
_and finally quit this sublunary terre. By Jove! 

his paper.didn’t pay ten cents on the dollar. I 
felt really shocked, a most unusual sensation for 
me, and was half resolved to throw myself and 
purse, bonds and bank stock into the bargain, at 
our lovely Lily’s little feet. I was nearly spooney 
_enough for the sacrifice to her fascinations and 
sympathy, but recovered and conciuded the ‘spec’ 
wouldn’t pay. 
‘*Helen holds me now in bonds; but they will 
bring gold interest, if she is, it must be confessed, 
of the cucumber style—cool. But she’s handsome 
/ enough in her way to look well at the head of 

one’s table and general ménaye. Of course I 
| made a point of calling and leaving my card for 
the Macleans; but at such times, you know, its 
| not the correct thing for people to receive. 

‘¢ About two weeks afterwards I was absolutely 
shocked out of an excellent appetite for one of 
| our best club breakfasts, by seeing announced in 

the Herald's death list, the exit of Maclean meére. 
It was chaos, confusion, universal crash. I thought 
_ myself threatened with concussion of the brain ; 
| and the next news was that a lot of country cousins 
| had come to the fore, gobbled poor, dear, little 
| Lily up, and carried her off to some ¢erra incog- 
nita impossible to discover, as nothing more has 
| been seen or heard of her since. Sze ¢ransit 
| gloria mundi ! 

** Your European letters and other articles are 
having a splendid run; they take tremendously. 

| Everybody reads and admires them; they think 
you a second Junius. I am acquiring quite a 
| literary taste, and enjoy them hugely; but shall 
be glad to see you back again before I’m ‘ Bene- 
dick, the married man.’ Now, by-by, my dear 
| Bert, and write soon to Yours, Harry H.’’ 

| After reading this letter, Arnet’s first impulse 
was to return at once to America, trace Lily to 
her new home, and win her, if he could, to come 
_ back with him, his wife. But there were on the 
other hand strong suggestions of sober reason that 


‘ 


| 
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he could not overlook or set aside simply for a 
matter of feeling; the strong, wild impulse, the 
mad yearning of passionate love. Heart and head 


struggled for the mastery, and fought a bitter | I thought. 
battle against each other; but reason conquered. | 
His literary engagements were imperative; busi- | but she is rather insipid. 


ness contracts must be complied with. Fame and 
fortune for the future hung in the balance. It 
might be ‘filthy lucre,’’ but it was the great 
controlling power that moved the world; and he 
was not rich enough yet to put aside the golden 
promise of the present. He wanted a fitting 
shrine for the wife he hoped to win; a choice 
casket for his jewel. So he put self resolutely 
aside, determined to do his duty first; finish the 
work before him, and then seek the woman he 
loved for his reward. 

So the matter was mentally adjusted, the struggle 
ended, and Arnet set himself sternly to his work, 
pursuing his purpose with indomitable energy and 
determination. 

Months passed by; everywhere he wandered, 
and of everything he wrote; pouring on paper the 
wealth of his brain with most wonderful versa- 
tility, sending forth descriptive sketches,. spicy 
criticisms, notes of events, poems, or romantic 
legends; all rich, racy, and original, which the 
reading world approved and applauded, patron- 
ized and paid for. 

And the author was courted and caressed, sought 
in select circles, beamed upon by the sunshine of 
society’s smiles, while fame wreathed his brow, 
and fortune brought her fickle favors to lavish on 
the favorite of the hour, as his bank account in- 
creased steadily, and was successfully invested. 

So a year had gone by, his engagement was 
drawing to a close, and the arrangements for his 
return already made. He was eager to go, fret- 
ting at delay like a fiery steed at the restraining 
curb; longing to carry his gold and laurels to lay 
them at Lily’s feet. : 

He would find her, that he never doubted, if he 
had to go to the end of the earth. 

The cup of joy seemed so near his lips he was 
thirsting to quaff its intoxicating nectar; but how 
often human hopes and expectations fail ! 

Looking over his mail one morning, there was 
another letter from his friend Harman. 

Glancing over its contents his eyes were sud- 
denly spell-bound as he read thus: 

“I know you have not forgotten that lovely 








girl, Lily Maclean; and the fact is, I have an un- 
comfortable way of thinking of her too much 
myself. Entre nous | was further gone there than 
She might have made a better man 
of me, but guzen sabe? Helen don’t bother me, 
I wouldn’t object to 
hysterics for excitement and variety sometimes, 
though we don’t interfere with each other, and 
get along pretty much like every one else in 
Gotham. You were always impenetrable, Bertie, 
but I thought you were struck more than you 
showed with Lily’s distracting fascinations. Poor 
dear child, she was too tender to be so hardly 
dealt with by fate. After you had worked off this 
tour I fancied you would come back to look for 
her. But she was so good and lovely the angels 
wanted her; and Charlie Vinton told me yester- 
day that when he was coming down from the 
Lakes the train was delayed at some village, where 
he picked up a local paper ; and among its items, 
just think of it, Bertie, was the death of our 
beautiful Lily. 

‘*It was her name in full, Charlie said, no mis- 
taking it, but he hadn’t time to make further 
inquiries before they got off. 

‘*Did you ever know anything so sad as the 
fate of that family! I’ve got the blues terribly 
just thinking it over. It would be no good try- 
ing to find out anything more of poor little Lily’s 
fate when she is dead. 

**T must stop this scribbling, for my tandem 
team is waiting at the door—two new bays that 
cost a rousing round sum. 

‘“*The English drag you selected for me is just 
the nobbiest thing out. I shall try to drive off 
the blues, for those horses pull like steam engines, 
and take an expert to handle the lines. 

‘Come home soon ; | want to see you awfully. 
Addios, Harman,” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Gop pity him, and God pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall, 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been.” 


Holding the fatal letter in his hand, Arnet sat 
motionless with his dull eyes gazing down as if 
reading his own death warrant. He was struck 
with the blind, dizzy unconsciousnsss of mortal 
physical pain; paralyzed by a blow dealt in the 
dark. ~He did not move from the desk where he 





had been writing, but sat there still and stony, 
with clenched hands and set teeth, 
blanched to the pallor of death. The only pre- 
cious hope his life had ever held was blasted, when 
the radiant dream seemed nearing the threshold 
of reality. His love had been sudden and pas- 
sionate—its end was quick and violent. 

It would have been well for him if, when hope 
died, love had died with it. 


He fairly cursed himself for the mercenary mo- | 
If he | 
had only gone back at once and sought her out, | 


tives that had prompted his fatal delay. 


found her, indeed, she might not have died, she 
might have been! Oh, what indescribable, illimi- 
table agonies are comprehended in the possibilities 
those little words, ‘‘ might have been,’’ contain. 

There had been disappointments, sorrows, strug- 
gles in his life, fierce wrongs and bitter hatred, 
but only one love. His heart had fixed itself 
upon this girl with all the strong passion, all the 
ardent avarice of affection. 

And now that Death had inexorably divided 
them, the iron entered into his soul; its burning 
agony scorched his brain, blighting, blasting every 
thought and feeling. And while he sat there, still 
and fixed in his despair, the evening sun glori- 
ously bright, sending its beams through a window 
near, shone down in cruel mockery upon his 
bowed head, as it.shines alike upon the happy and 
the unhappy, the just and the unjast. 

At last the tension of his strained nerves gave 
way, and rising from his seat he walked the floor 
wildly a moment, and then threw himself upon a 
lounge with one fierce cry to God, which at such 
times will burst from profanest lips, even when 
cursing in their hearts the power that has snatched 
away the treasure. 
wrung like the life blood from his heart, forced 
themselves from. his eyes, and saved him at last 
from the menacing madness of that horrible 
hour, 


Yet even while the sable wings of the grim | 


raven Despair were fluttering over his head, 
and a tempting voice told him life was a burden, 
end it at once—what was there to live for, work 
for now—he roused himself resolutely; for only 
cowards are suicides, and he was brave. Death 
had no terrors; it was living his life out he shrunk 
from. Looking down the dim vista of the future, 
how blank and barren it seemed! The charm 
was gone, the champagne had ceased to sparkle, 
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Burning tears, that seemed | 


| the cup was empty. There was but cne alterna- 
his face | 


tive for him now: it was work, or go mad. 

| So he renewed his engagements, and set off on 
| a more extended tour of travel. Into the burning 
| heart of Africa he went with Stanley, seeking Liv- 
| ingstone, and striving to satisfy his illimitable 
| unrest. Wandering amid savage tribes, exploring 
| unknown lakes and rivers, caring for nothing, 
| heeding nothing, only to forget. Back again to 
America he came at last, after two years had 
passed, to recruit his somewhat shattered health, 
to receive an ovation from the public, and warm 
greetings from his friends, 

They thought him changed, they called him cy- 
nical and unsocial; women said cold, for to them 
he was an enigma; but neither his friends, nor 
the world, nor the women knew the why or where- 
fore, though he was the more admired because 
he was not understood. Being incomprehensible 
and mysterious always fascinates. How many of 
us carry graves in our hearts, of which the exter- 
nal tablet of flesh bears no record, except perhaps 
a few deepened lines, a shade, a lock, a tone, that 
might tell the psychologist their story. 

He was weary of wandering, for he had left 
no world-wonder unexplored, no gem of art or 
Nature unseen ; but restless as the waves, the re- 
turn to his native land brought no ‘‘kind ne- 
penthe’’ to his soul; for home he had none. 

The associations with New York City were 
painful and unpleasant to him, stirring again the 
strong sorrow he was striving to suppress. He 
had spent his happiest days there; but he had 
loved and he had lost. 

It was now summer time, and the city was 
going to the country; society was out of town. 
Every one was seeking sylvan shades and rural 
retreats to rest, except the crowds that thronged 
the watering places and other fashionable resorts 

Arnet went off to the Adirondacks hunting, 
fishing, exploring, with no company but his guide, 
| sometimes walking from one point to another, 
| where the country permitted. In the grandeur 
| and beauty of the scenery surrounding him he ex- 
| perienced something more nearly akin to pleasure 
| than he had for a long time felt. 
| Into the deep recesses of the primeval forest he 
| penetrated; frowning cliffs, dark caverns, savage 
| gorges did not stay his daring steps until he wea- 
| ried of their rugged beauty. Then coming back 


| to the more inhabited portion of the country, he 
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followed the irregular roads, or at times turned 


from them to linger over a frugal lunch carried in 
his pocket or satchl, beside some cool mountain 
brook, lovely lakelet, or graceful waterfall. At 
night he found shelter in the woodman’s cabin, or 
the simple farmhouse. With no encumbrance but 
his satchel, sketch book, and geologist’s chisel, 
this wild, free life in the woods well suited him. 

One day he had been clambering among rocky 
boulders visiting one of those beautiful spots 
made sacred by romantic legend, and turned to- 
wards the clear country again as the afternoon 
came on, feeling somewhat fatigued. 

It so chanced that he had idly followed the 
course of a pretty stream, winding its way 


through a lovely forest glade, its mossy banks | 


gemmed with bright flowers. 

At the cottage where he had spent the previous 
night, he had been told that this same little stream 
led out towards a point he was seeking; and as 
the shadows lengthened, he quickened his steps, 
noting that the forest grew more open, indicating 
the approach to a clearing. 

Suddenly he heard the report of a gun not far 


distant, then the baying of a dog, and through | 
the trees his eyes caught the gleam of something 
white fitfully gleaming amid the lights and shadows 


of the forest. 


self and the person, or creature, whatever it might 
be, so as to be himself unseen while making obser- 
vations. 

Having drawn quite near, he stopped behind a 


seemed spiritlike in this wild woodland haunt, so 
still and secluded. From beneath a mossy bank, 
amid the gnarled roots of a superb tree, gurgled a 
sparkling stream, sending its wavelets dancing 
down to mingle with the stronger tide of the 
neighboring stream. 

Beside this delicious spring, on a low, rustic 
seat of woven boughs and vines was the white 
figure that had looked so like a wreath in the dis- 
tance—a female form, slight, graceful, and so 
still it seemed the very incarnation of repose. 


All about her was at rest but the bounding, bab- | 


bling brook. 


him, the scene, the surroundings made Arnet 
watch this one with intense interest. Her face 
Vot. XIV.—p9 


With vague curiosity to see what | 
the white object could be, he quietly approached, | 
keeping the huge trunks of the trees between him- | 
| seem to stop its beating ! 
| the hot blood had flushed his dark cheek, and 
| gone leaping madly through the veins, with all of 
| that inexpressible delirium that is part rapture, 
great oak to see what the vision might prove that | 


was turned from him, and shaded by the wide- 
brimmed sun hat, so it was impossible to see the 
features, while she leaned against the tree in an 
attitude of rest. 

The hair, half disheveled, hung in loose curls 
over her shoulders, and catching the stray sun- 
beams that shimmered down through the dusky 
foliage tangled them in the bright tresses, till 
they looked like burnished gold; and altogether 
the statuesque beauty of the figure in its pictur- 


| esque repose, its graceful immobility, was an 


artistic study; he stood there abstractedly admir- 
ing. Aud when there was a slight motion, Arnet 
actually started, 

She stooped, dipping one slender white hand 
into the spring, and scattering a shower of crystal 
drops upon a heap of ferns and wild flowers that 
had been carelessly tossed on the turf at her feet. 
Then the cool, wet, white fingers were pressed to 
her brow. 

He leaned further forward to see better, as a 


bird amid the branches warbled a wild, sweet 
| song and flew away. 


Springing quickly to her 
feet, the rapid motion made the hat fall back 
from her head, as she turned and looked up to 
watch the bird’s swift flight away into the blue 
ether. 

Had a ghost crossed his path, that his sun- . 
browned face should blanch to such deathly pal- 
lor! that with one fierce bound his heart should 
And in another instant 


part pain. 

Was it not some dazzling vision, incarnate of 
the sunbeams and the summer breeze, that was 
binding him with i's radiance? or had a hand 
from heaven wrought the strange, sweet miracle, 


| and brought back again the face he had thought 
gone from him forever? 


Catching his breath in short, strong gasps, he 


| stood transfixed, striving to realize he was not 


asleep, not dreaming, not deceived, nor enthralled 
by some mystic enc .antment. No; he felt it was 
reality. And then, with iron will mastering his 
wild emotions, he moved from behind the tree, 


| and walked slowly, steadily towards her. 
Albeit women were not generally interesting to | 


Startled by this sudden presence in the sylvan 


| solitude where she thought herself alone, there 
| was a slight tremulous motion for a moment, as if 
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she were inclined to turn and fly. There was 
something unearthly in the marble beauty of her 
face, only the deep-blue eyes burning themselves 
black in their intense look of sudden, startled, 
absolutely bewildered recognition. And so for 
one supreme moment she met his gaze, vivid, 
eloquent, intense. 
stretched out her hands with mute, impetuous joy, 
and with passionate eagerness they were caught 
and held within his close, warm clasp. 


for we are told that ‘* Heaven is love.’’ 


Upon the rustic 
all had been explained, while the birds in the 
branches trilled riotous songs of joy, and the 
grand symphony of Nature around them whis- 
pered its wild harmony. At their feet the ferns 
and wild flowers nodded coyly, and the leaves, 
like those of Dodona, were ‘speaking sweet 
oracles.”’ 


| mistakes! 
| your change of residence, 
| you. 
Then as he drew nearer she | 


| my mother. 


there was a wonderful brightness as le spoke softly 
and tenderly: 

‘* How many lives have been made miserable by 
My letters did not reach you after 
I heard nothing from 
So we have both suffered.” 

‘* And my cousin’s death was mistaken for mine, 
as our names were alike. Uncle named her for 
It was natural your friend should 


| think it was me.”’ 
There are moments that come sometimes in our | 


lives when the world seems strangely like heaven ; | 


“And no wonder I could not find you,’’ he 
said, looking long and lovingly down into the 
clear depths of her beautiful eyes; and clusping 


| the slight form more closely and fondly to his 


seat they rested together until | 


heart, he whispered, eagerly, ‘‘ But Lily, darling, 


| you are living yet, thank God! and you will be 


| 


my precious wife ?’’ 

Her gaze met the passionate appeal of his eyes 
with a look so softly, surely steadfast in its love 
and trust, so purely perfect in its joy, that the 
answer was given. And in the rapture of happi- 


| ness, her face was a fairer picture than Raphael 


The shadow had passed, sorrow was gone, a | ever painted, a sweeter book than poet ever 


great joy had come, and in his glad, brave face | dreamed. 


And so those two were found faithful. 
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By A. F. 


X. 
THE Wabash River, the classic stream of Indi- 


port, forms a modest little island, the home of 
the Hon. torace P. Biddle, a judge of consider 
able repute, and an author, in prose and verse, of | 
no little distinction. This island has been Mr. | 
Biddle’s home for so many years that it is known, 
wherever it is known, as Biddle’s Island. The 
residence itself, a roomy, old-fashioned building, | 
crowning the tallest ridge of tne island, is one | 
vast library, filled with choice books, rare and 
antique, together with many curious documents 
out of reach of the masses. Its occupant has | 
been fortunate in having ample leisure for study. 
He has especially cultivated his literary taste. If | 
his poetry, of which there are several volumes ex- 
tant, has any one particular fault, it is that it is 
too exact and mechanical in its conformity to 


| poetic measure. 


| should and doubtless will live. 
ana, as it runs through the suburbs of Logans- 


BRIDGES. 
Still he has written much that 


Although acquainted with our current literature, 
the judge is neverthless liable to be imposed upon, 
as many famous literary lights before him have 
been. Not long ago a friend addressed to him an 
appreciative letter, in the delicate handwriting of a 
lady, styling himself an admirer, and submitting 
some verses, purporting to be original, for his 
criticism. To this letter he signed the name of a 
lady acquaintance in Florida. The judge was 
very much pleased with the verses, and sent them 
to a home paper the next day for publication, ac- 
companying them with the following note: 

** 70 the Editor of the Pharos :—1 inclose you 
some verses sent me in MS. by a lady from Flo- 
vida. I have no express permission to have them 
publishec, nor am I forbidden to do so; but they 
are so much superior to the ordinary run of poetry 
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thus brought to my notice, that I venture to give 
them to the world. I withhold the name, as it 
might be indelicate to give it without her consent, 
but I would be proud to make it known. If the 
gifted authcress writes thus by stealth, she will 
yet ‘blush to find it fame.’ Yours, truly, 
** Horace P. BippDe.”’ 
THE VOICELESS. 
We count the broken lyres that rest 
Where sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 
The wild flowers who will stop to number? 
A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisv fame is glad to win them; 
Alas, for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them! 


Navy, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their hearts’ sad story,— 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross, but not the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the silent night-dews weep 
On nameless Sorrow’s church-yard pillow. 
O, hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lips and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out its cor lial wine 
Slow dropped from Misery’s crushing presses; 
If singing voice or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang was given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 

In the next day’s issue of the same paper ap- | 
peared the following note, which to say the least | 
is self explanatory: 

** 70 the Editor of the Pharos :—If the Florida | 
poetess of Judge Biddle, or even Judge Biddle | 
himself, will turn to page 355 of O. W. Holmes’s | 
‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ he or she will 
find ‘ The Voiceless,’ as published in yesterday’s 
issue. This poem was first published in the 4z- 
lantie Monthly in 1859, and has been before the 
literary world for fifteen years. Has the Adantiic 
just reached Biddle’s Island? D. P. Batpwin.”’ 


| 
XI. | 
| 
| 


| 


Byron writes of poets who have scorned to lend 
their thoughts to the world; who sung, but who 
sung for their own gratification and to them- 
selves. They were poets; but they lived and died, 
and no note was taken of them. But such poets 
have been very few. Where there has been one 
to scorn the world’s praise, there have been many | 
who were afraid to strive for its flattery for fear of | 


redlizing only its indiffzrence. Reticence and 
timidity! who can tell to what extent these 
characteristics of mind have robbed real worth of 
recognition, and the world of much sweet melody ? 
But why need we wonder at this? In the hush 


| and quiet of his study, surrounded by the wisdom 


of past ages, ideal visions have come to the poet. 
How their wings have been clipped, and their 


airy ‘forms appareled in speech, and they have 


thus been chained to the earth! . In the midst of 


| sacred and classic silence they have been reared 


to maturity, even as children in the sanctity of 


| home; and now to thrust them out into the world 


to become a part of its dusty commerce—why, 
the very thought seems out of place! 
A few years ago the readers of several Western 


| lterary sheets, and the students of Western litera- 
| ture in general were familiarized with the name 


| and poetry of a Mr. E. S. Hopkins, 


First, there 
were the initials merely, afterward the full name. 


| It was not known, however, at least to most of the 
| readers, that the poet was yet a mere school-boy. 


Nor was it known that the few poems submitted 
to the public were selected from a number large 
enough and of enough variety and merit to justify 
collection into book form. The volume thus col- 
lected would not have been as meritorious as many 


| books of poetry, but it would have been an inter- 


esting addition to the poetry of youthful genius. 
Mr. Hopkins was graduated from the Indiana 


| Asbury University in 1873 with the degree of 


A. B. He has since been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the public schools of Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, which position he now occupies. Of late 
he has published but little. Assuredly there is a 
reputation awaiting him, if, overcoming his reti- 


| cence, he publish the many poems of which he is 
| author. 


I submit two specimens of Mr. Hopkins’s poetry, 
the first an early production, the last an extract 
from a poem read before the Alumni of his Uni- 
versity in 1875: 

IN JUNE. 
The dawns grow mellow through the amber light, 
Now near and clear, now far away and faint, 
The lark in fierce melodious delight 
Sends her complaint. 


Beyond the blue hill’s utmost scarlet rim, 
Or leaping from each gilded mountain height, 
The happy feet of myriad cherubim 
Roll back the night, 
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Tke brooks were still.d by a frosty seal, 
O the ominous weather! 

The rills ‘were chilled into ribbons of steel, 
The brooks and the rills together. 


Borne forward on the shoulders of the gale . 
The heavy curtain of the fog uplifts, 
Then breaks and flees the emerald intervale 
In silver drifts. 


And in its stead the restless wavelets plash 


Out of the grove the birds were flown, 
And crinkle into ripples on the sands, 


O the desolate weather! 
Or, clad in gold-imprisoned diamonds, flash Into their places the flakes were blown 
Their lifted hands. Fluttering hither and thither. 


Within the dimples of the ringing streams But sorrow of sorrow above them all, 
The dainty willows lave their finger-tips O the sorrowful weather! 
Wherefrom in ruby sparks and crystal gleams 


The presence of death let his shadow fall, 
The sunshine drips. 


Sorrow and death together. 


Where late the winter wove his shroud of snow 
Our withered stalks and dead leaves, tempest torn, 
The pink-eyed daisies and blue violets blow 
Among the fern, 


But now there has fallen a robe of snow, 
O the changeable weather! 

A robe as white as the souls that go 
No more with us out together. 


The fragrant winds in wanton frolic toss 
The apple blossoms to the dreamy air, 
Or drop them in the maple’s tangled floss 

Of yellow hair. 


And the air is full of a song of peace 
Born of the wonderful weather, 
“ There cometh a day when sorrows shall cease 
And the earth shall be glad together.” 
Caught in the fingers of the satin lawn, XII 
The sea-green netwcrk of the velvet grass, 
E,,2h dandelion lifts a mimic sun The name of Ethel Lynn Beers has been before 
In burnished brass. the American public as an author of verse ever 
since the War of the Rebellion gave origin to her 
As fiom the shadow of the lilac’ cooes acne a : g 8 ye 
In tender melody the turtledove famous poem, ‘‘ All Quiet along the Potomac. 
’ 7 ° . . 
And with a voice of mournful sadness wooes his poem was written and published in the fall 
Her truant love. of 1861, when the phrase which forms its title was 
ae ee } ‘ | familiar to all. Perhaps her claim to authorship has 
gg nap tag, Doth ace ae cies more permanent basis in ‘‘On the Shores of the 
Ges ehh te mapenery of loving Gils Tennessee,’’ also written during the war, and first 
The universe. published in Harper's Weekly. This poem will 
The poem from which the following is taken perhaps have a more lasting hold on the public 
heave the title of “In Memecian.” The years mind. As extensive as its circulation has been, 
and incidents of the past in general are commem- and as familiar as it has made her ns lad 
orated, but a tribute is also paid to the poet’s be wondered at that Longfellow in his ‘“ Poems 
candies who had but recently died. This ac- of Places’’ should credit it with anonymous au- 
) . . . P . ° 
counts for the undercurrent of sadness perceptible | thorship. There is a simple Beauty tp the poem 
in the verses: from the first line to the last that is exceedingly 
cs ile ai id a lia restful and cheering. A dying master and a 
> tis neal peti ane . tie faithful slave, two loyal hearts in a disloyal land; 
The rain came weeping among the vines, a last wish, and its gratification, to look on the 
The wind and the rain together. waters of a majestic river, the Tennessee; the 
Th poe ee eee Ee eer ee regret that the stars and stripes no longer flvat 
a r rou 1 . 
= ion ns Matias hitiates over its waters, the sudden, unexpected appear- 
The sky grew dark with a leaden haze, ance of a Union man-of-war, suggesting that the 
The sky and the earth together. 1ebel dominion over the stream is broken; a 
q : ; peaceful death and a slave’s emancipation ; these 
ee a Ee ee ee are a!lotted their place in the narrative with a 
O the pitiless weather! piien : . 
The flowers grew pale as a friend that grieves, minuteness of detail that does not weary, a sim- 
The leaves and the flowers together. plicity that is refreshing, a beauty that charms. 
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There is no strain after words. Expressions are 


homelike; thoughts are not far-fetched. Alto- | 
gether in the comprehension of the masses, and | 
embodying literary merit, there is no reason why | 
it should not survive as one of the few war-poems | 


that will be read a few generations hence. 

Mr. A. A. Hopkins, in his ‘‘ Waifs and their 
Authors,’”’ in speaking of Mrs. Beers says: ‘* She 
finds life’s pathos along its travelled ways, and 
beneath the common speech, and says when she 
brings her poems all together into a book she 
shall christen them ‘ Burdocks and Daisies,’ since 
they have been gathered by the highway’s dust 
and within life’s trodden courts.’? This was 
written in 1875. Only a short time ago the 
author gathered her poems together, a publisher 
was found, and they are now before the public. 
Instead of ‘* Burdocks and Daisies,’’ however, 
the volume is more appropriately entitled ‘ All 
Quiet : long the Potomac, and other Poems.”” The 
publishers executed their work without delay; but 
when it was done and the first volume was sent to 
their author it found her body lying in state, her 
pure spirit having gone to its Maker. It was 
placed with the wreaths that rested upon her 
folded arms, suggesting as it lay there at least one, 
if not the saddest, disappointment of authorship. 

There are many excellent poems in Mrs. Beers's 
volume. ‘‘Which Shall it Be?’’ and ** The Tallest 
Soldier of them All,”’ the first of which has been 
quite popular, are of this class. This excerpt 
will indicate its finish: 


“Which shall it be? Which shall it be?” 
I looked at John—John looked at me, 
Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my locks were jet. 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice-seemed strangely iow and weak. 

“Tell me again what Robeyt said;’ 

And then I listening bent my head. 

“‘Lhis is his letter: 

‘I will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven 
One child to me for aye is given.’” 


T looked at John’s old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 

Of poverty and work and care, 

Which I, though willing, could not share; 
1 thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 

And then of this, : 


«Come, John,” said I, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep; so walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 
First to the crib we lightly stepped 
Where Lilian the baby slept, 
Her damp curls lay like gold alight, 
A glory ‘gainst the pillow white, 
Softly her father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily said John—* Not her.” 


And thus they make the circuit of their chil- 
dren’s cots, but with the same ending in every 
case. Not one could they spare. How many 
households have been blessed by this poem! 
Fathers struggling with poverty, mothers worn 
with overwork have read it with tears, and have 
gone cheerfully forward in the discharge of duties 
| to their growing family of little ones. 

The second poem referred to will be interesting 
reading as a memento of the war: 





THE TALLEST SOLDIER OF THEM ALL. 


How brave they looked with guns a-shine, 
With floating flag and pennon gay; 
How firmly trod the martial line, 
Through surging clouds along Broadway. 
While women turned to say “ Good-by” 
Through tears that would unbidden fall, 
I, waiting, watched and saw but one, 
The tallest soldier of them all. 


On tip-toe I had buckled close 
A shoulder-strap that morn for him, 
But scarce could see the simple clasp, 
Through eyes with swelling sorrow dim 
With sad adieu and backward glance 
Ile left me at the bugle’s call, 
To pray that God would watch and keep 
The tallest soldier of them all. 
A squad went marching down the glen, 
Picked men and true for earnest work; 
To start from covert by the way 
A foe who might in ambush lurk; 
With wary eye and rifle poised, 
With bated breath and soft footfall, 
They followed through the narrow pass 
The tallest soldier of them all. 


Along the crags the stained vines, 
Red with the ray October sheds, 
Fluttered. and swung their trembling spray 
Around two couching rebel heads, 
Above the rock a flashing gleam, 
A-down the glen a true-sent ball, 
And then outstretched lay stark and still 
The tallest soldier of them all. 
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They brought him back, my gallant love, 
With solemn step and bugle wail, 

They bore him through the crowded street, 
My soldier murdered in the vale. 

Pallid and still he lay at rest, 
Beneath the sacred, starry pall, 

So, low at last I stooped to kiss 
The tallest soldier of them all. 


XIII. 

The memory of Stonewall Jackson is com- 
memorated by a poem of great worth. It went 
the rounds of the press when it was first published, 
which was just after the war; but it drifted, like 
sO many meritorious lyrics of our literature have 
done, without its author’s name. There are few 
better poems in commemoration of fallen Ameri- 
can generals. It has stately, solemn bearing, 
suited for a dirge; but its movement is natural, 
light, airy, graceful. It has not merely literary 
quality of a good order, but it embodies the very 
spirit of poetry. ‘The images arranged in it are all 
highly poetic. Whoever the author is, whether 
he is a first class poet or not, he has certainly 
written one of our very best elegiac poems. That 
your readers may judge of its merits, that its author- 


ship may be ascertained, and that a poem so worthy 
of recognition may receive part of its due, I here 
submit it in full; 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


Ile sleeps all quietly and cold 
Beneath the soi that gave him birth; 
Then break his battle-biand in twain, 
And lay it with him in the earth, 


No more at midnight shall he urge 
His toilsome march among the pines, 
Nor hear upon the morning air 
The war shout of his charging lines, 


Cold is the eye whose meteor-gleam 
Flashed hope on all within its light, 

And still the voice that, trumpet toned, 
Rang through tae serried ranks of fight. 


No more for him shall cannons park, 
Or tents gleam white upon the plain; 

And where his camp-fires blazed of yore 
Brown reapers laugh amid the grain, 


No more above his narrow hed 

Shall sound the tramp of marching feet, 
The r.fle volley and the clash 

Of sabres, when the foemen meet. 








And though the winds of autumn rive, 
And winter snows fall thick and deep 

Above his breast—they cannot move 
The quiet of his dreamless sleep! 


We my not raise a marble shaft 
Above the heart that now is dust; 

But Nature, like a mother fond, 
Will ne’er forget her sacred trust. 


Young April, o’er his lowly mound, 
Shall shake the violets from her hair; 

And glorious June, with fervid kiss, 
Shall bid the roses blossom there, 


And round about, the droning bee, 
With drowsy hum, shall come and go; 
While west-winds all the livelong day, 
Shall murmur dirges soft and low. 


The warrior’s stormy fate is o’er; 

The midnight gloom has passed away; 
And like a glory from the East, 

Breaks the first light of Freedom’s day. 


And white-winged Peace, o’er all the land, 
Broods like a dove upon the nest; 

While iron War, with slaughter gorged, 
At length hath laid him down to rest. 


And where we won our onward way 

With fire and steel—through yonder wood, 
The blackbird whistles, and the quail 

Gives answer to her timid brood, 


Yet oft in dreams his fierce brigades 
Shall see the form they followed far, 
Still leading in the farthest van— 
A landmark in the clouds of war! 


And oft, when white-haired grandsires tell 
Of bloody struggles past and gone, 

The children at their knee shall hear 
How Jackson led his columns on, 


XIV. 


Literary history affords many instances of rare 
and curious volumes and MSS. selling for fabulous 
sums to those whose passion for such has entitled 
them to the appellation of bibliomaniacs. But 
these sales, especially those with which we are 
familiar, occurred long ago, in times as different 
from ours as they are distant. It is not true, | ow- 
ever, that all bibliomaniacs are dead. Recent 
sules of books in New York City afford proof of 
this. The season was crowded with the Irving- 
Brown, the Brinley and the Arnold collections. 
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It is claimed for the Brinley collection that ‘‘it 


was a treasure of antiquity, the most remarkable | 
ee . . . | 
library of ancient American !iterature ever seen | 


in an auction room.’’ The Arnold collection 
was made by a book-fancier, of means sufficient 
to indulge the wildest fancy. It contained many 
works rare for interleaving, which had swelled 
them to enormous size. An elaborate interleaved 
copy of Irving’s ** Life of Washington,’’ a very 
handsome edition in itself, sold fur $2000. The 
five volumes were increased to twenty-five by the 
introduction of portraits and autographs. 

The costliest specimen of interleaving in the 
Arnold library, however, was a work entitled 
**Old Wew York.’’ The work was simply an 
address before the New York Historical Society 
by Dr. Francis, an eminent antiquary. It was 
enlarged from a small volume to nine immense 
quartus, by portraits, autographs, sketches, rare 
and curious documents, etc. The work of in- 
terleaving was achieved by Mr. T. H. Morrill, 
who was several years at his task. The volumes, 
handsomely bound at a cost of $40 a volume, 
sold for $4000 in coming into Mr. Arnold’s 
possession. The costliest specimen of such work 
previous to these two, was ‘‘ The Records of the 
New York Stage,’’ in which two volumes were 
extended to ten. It constituted a prominent fea- 
ture in Mr, Augustin Daly’s collection, and was 
sold for $1100, to become probably the posses- 
sion of the Lenox Library. 

The Brinley collection, however, was valuable 
not because of such artistic ornamentation. The 
books were ancient. They contained some in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere. They were 
in many instances the only copies to be had. Of 
the 2619 luts in the library, 67 sold for more than 
$1oo each, and 24 for more than $200 each. The 
latter two dozen brought an aggregate sum of 
eleven thousand dollars, The choicest of these 
are as follows: 

No. 364.—SmitH (Capt. Joun). The Generall 
Historie of Virginia, New England and The 
Summer Isles: with the Names of the Adven- 
turers, Planters, and Governours from their First 
Beginning, Ano: 1584 to the Present 1624. 


With the proceedings of those Severall Colonies | 


and the Accidents that befell them in their 
Journeys and Discoveries. Also the Maps and 
Descriptions of all those Countryes, their Com- 
modities, people, Government, Customs, and 





Religion yet knowne. Divided into Six Bookes. 
By Capt. John Smith sometimes Governour in 
those Countryes & Admirall of New England, 
| folia, London, Printed by L. D. and L. H. 
Sor Michael Spark, 1624. 
| This was the dedication copy of the original 
| first edition. It was in its original dark-blue 
| morocco binding, with gilt edges, paneled sides, 
| wide gilt borders, the panel seme of flewrs-de-lis 
and corners richly gilt. In the centre, on one 
| side, was the royal arms (James II.), on the other, 
the arms of the Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, 
| to whom the work was dedicated. It sold to the 
| Lenox Library for $1800. 

| No. 847. The Whole Booke of Psalmes Faith- 
fully Translated into English Metre. Where- 
unto is prefixed a discourse declaring not only 
the lawfullness, but also the necessity of the 
heavenly Ordinance of singing Scripture Psalms 
in the churches of God. 8° [Cambridge: Ste- 
phen Daye,] Imprinted 1640. 

This volume was described as a beautiful and 
perfect copy of the first book printed in the Anglo- 
American colonies. It was purchased by Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt for $1200. 

No. 787. The Holy Bible: containing the Old 
Testament and the New. Translated into the 
Indian Language, and Ordered to be Printed 
by the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
in New England, At the Charge, and with the . 

| Consent of the corporation in England For 
the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the 

Indians in New England. Cambridge: Printed 

by Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, 

MDCLXIIT. Mamusse Wunreetupanatamwe 

UP BIBLUM GOD naneeswee Nukkone Testa- 

ment kah wonk Wusku Testament. 1—Ne quosh- 

kinnumuk nashpe Wuttinneumoh Christ nob 
asoowesit John Eliot. Cambridge: Printeuoop 
nashpe Samuel Green kah Marmaduke Johnson 

1663. 

This volume was the first edition of Eliot's 
Bible. It was believed to be the best, if not the 
finest, copy preserved. It sold for g1ooo. A 
| copy of the New Testament by the same translater . 
_and publishers, also copies of second editions of 
the Bible, also by the same, sold for $500 and 





| $700 each. The New Testament was printed in 
| 1661. 
| Nv. 1195. A Poem. Dedicated to the Memory 


of The Reverend and Excellent Mr. Urian 


| 


' 
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Oaks, the late Pastor to Christ’s Fiork, and | 
President of Harvard Colledge, in Cansbridge, | 
who was gathered to his People on 25d. 5 mo. 
1681. In the fiftyth Year of his Age. II. | 
Sam. 25 1 (3 lines; followed by 4 lines of | 
Latin verse). sm. 4° Boston in New England, 
Printed for John Ratcliff, 1682. | 
This was supposed to be Cotton Mather’s first 
published work. It sold for $300. It was the | 
only copy known to be extant. 

No. 948. A Brief History of the Warr With the | 
Indians in New-England. (From June 24, | 
1675. when the first English-man was murdered | 
by the Indians, to August 12, 1676. when | 
Philip, alias Metacomet, the principal Author 
and Beginner of the Warr, was slain.) —Wherein 
the Grounds, Beginning and Progress of the 
Warr, is summarily expressed. ‘Together with | 
a serious EXHORTATION to the Inhabitants of | 
that Land, By INCREASE MATHER, Teacher of a 
Church of Christ, in Boston in New- England. 
(Quotations 3 lines.) 4° Buston, Printed and | 
Sold by John Foster over against the sign of | 
the Dove. 1676. 

No. 1106. An Elegy on the Much-to-be-deplored | 
Death of that Never-to-be-furgotten Person, The | 
Reverend Mr, Nathaniel Collins; Who After | 


| shoulders. 


he had been many years a faithful Pastor to the 

church at Middletown of Connecticut in New 

England, about the Forty-third year of his Age 

Expired; On 28th. 10 moneth 1684. (Mottoes, 

4 lines) pp (4) 20, red levant morocco. 8° 

Printed by Richard Peirce for Obadiah Gill 

1685. 

Of the two last mentioned, the first, No. 948, 
brought $260, the other $205. 

A glance at these figures shows that the day of 
bibliomania has not yet departed. The binding 
and the date figure prominently in these sales, 
while the contents are secondary. Lucian, in 
speaking of the book- fancier who buys because of 
these two things, calls him a navigatoreunversed 
in science of navigation—a Thersites, tottering 
beneath the burden of Achilles’s armor, his little 
eyes leering from under his enormous helmet and 
his hunchback lifting the cuirass above his bent 
‘*Why do you buy so many books? 
You have no hair, and yet you purchase a comb. 
. - - Your costly bindings are only a source of 
vexation, and you are continually discharging 
your librarians for not preserving them from the 
silent invasions of the worms, and the nibbling 
triumph of the rats.’’ 





THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


WRITTEN BY THE LIGHT OF A BACKLOG’S EMBERS. 


By Guy AINSLEE. 


None but those who remember a time of boy- | 
hood in the country can appreciate the full mean- | 


ing of the first snow of winter. In manhood and 
in the city, little do we care when the snow 
comes. We look out in the morning and say, 
‘*Ah! it has been snowing,’’ and straightway it 
goes from the mind. By-and-by we go out, and 
feel inconvenience from the slippery sidewalks, | 
and wonder, perhaps, why the boys and girls are | 
evermore so industrious with their sleds. Or the 
first snow in the city is a flurry in the air; it | 
whitens our coats and hats as we go through it, | 
and when we enter our door we shake it off, and | 
think no more about it. But can the reader re- | 
member the time when, with swift coasting-sled 


burnished anew, and its steel runners cleared of 
rust, waiting in the wood-house, and appearing 
every time it was looked at to be even anxious to 
be brought into requisition; does he remember 
buttoning up his greatcoat, which was not so very 


| large, and getting into his thick boots, which 
_were made more for service than beauty, and 


thinking himself proof against any storm or cold 
winter could bring? Then, when the first snow- 
flakes begin to appear on the ground, how pon- 
derous the question seems as he asks it of his 
playmate, ‘‘ whether there is likely to be snow 
enough to make good coasting.”’ 

Before the ground is fairly covered the sled is 
brought forth ; strange it will not go, even down 
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the steepest hill. But later in the day, the snow | him tired, it closes one of the gladdest and hap- 
falling all the while, behold the long hoped-for | piest days of the year. 
time has come, and the sled will slide! Swiftly This is what the first snow was in the far- 
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THE FALLING FLAKEs. 


down and slowly up he goes, and down and up, away time. And as we look at the snow now 
through the livelong day; such insignificant mat- | with awakened mind, there come also other re- 
ters as eating and drinking are scarcely thought | membrances, of the deepening winter and deep- 
of; and when the night has come, though it finds ening drifts; of the little red schoolhouse toward 
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which we plodded, in company with our fellows, 
morning after morning, through the clear, crispy 
air; the little red schoolhouse, that seems now, as 
seen in memory, to be almost buried in the sur- 
rounding drifts, a kind of beacon in a vast white 
sea whose mountain waves are stilled and fixed ; 
and again come remembrances of armies of boys 
meeting in snow-fights, rolling the snow into 
huge balls and building forts, to attack and defend 
with embryo military heroism; and again it may 
be, of moonlight nights, when boys and girls 
beyond numbering are out on the hill with their 
sleds, and making the air ring with merry song 
and merrier laughter; and again, perhaps, of 
moonlight sleigh-rides, 
Hear the sledges with the bells, 


Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their memory foretells! 


Ah! as you look out of the window, in quieter 
mood than you know every busy d-y, you see the 
snow through all these memories; and thus seen 
through the added window of memory, it is 
tinged with a romantic coloring that relieves it 
of its cold, monotonous, passionless white. 

There is yet another window through which we 
may look at the snow—the window of science. 
How were these snow-flakes made? What pecu- 
liar atmospheric or electrical influences cause the 
frozen clouds to assume such feathery forms, in- 
stead of solid crystals, such as we have sometimes 
in the hail? This has long been a point of in- 
vestigation ; but we know not that any satisfactory 
conclusions have been reached. What is done in 
the laboratory of the skies, in what wondrous 
manner electricity is there at work, we have not 
learned, yet in time may know. 

But a single snow- flake is at once an illustra- 
tion of science and an object of it. It illustrates 
geometry—the angles of its crystals are formed 
according to universal principles, and testify to 
Nature’s harmony. The snow-flake, for its own 
sake also, is worthy of being made a study. The 
microscope is needed to detect its finest beauties ; 
but the common glance is not ill-repaid. The 
time for observations is when the atmosphere is 
quiet, the fine texture of the snow is broken by 
stormy wind. Says one, of the flake that rests on 


your sleeve: ‘‘ Gaze at it, or ever it vanishes from | 


your sight. What a world of symmetry it dis- 
closes to you! What an airy, fairy, cryscalline 
splendor! What delicate spires of feathery light 
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shoot out from the centre with tiny fringes and 
rosy, radiating bars! In all your life you have 


never seen anything more beautiful or more per- 
fect.’’ 

Every snow-flake is a miniature meteor, and for 
him who has an eye to see, contains more attrac- 
tions than the most perfect ruby or diamond the 
world has known. Whittier says of the snow: 


In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell. 

Here is a realm of well-rewarding science, as 
yet comparatively new, but which must more and 
more increase in interest. To see the snow, then, 
through the window of science (though it be with 
us neither pretentious nor very profound), to study 
the snow as a mystery of globules and wheels and 
stars, made of finest crystals, is to find in it in- 
exhaustible fascinations and inestimable mental 
profit. 

So it is as we look at the snow with casual yet 
thoughtful glance, it glides playfully into our 
musings, and we soon come to admire it; and 
with its associations in our memory, we soon 
learn to love it; and then with scientific eye, we 
perceive its finer beauties and more extensive 
meaning. 

Take a single snow-flake into the hand; it is 
in itself almost nothing; it at once melts beneath 
the finger touch; yet what a power there is even 
in that snow-flake in certain combinations! One 
by one the snow-flakes fall, without noise and in 
utter impartiality; they combine, and cover the 
highway and the wold, and turn familiar objects 
into strange shapes. How interesting to watch 
the snow flakes when they come down large and 
feathery, and seem to poise themselves in the 
air with invisible wings, and to have a quiet play- 
fulness in going here and there, down and up, 
like wayward humming-birds; this one, larger 
and soberer than the rest, breaking from the 
others, and coming near to look for a moment 
in your face, and then to stow itself away on the 
window-sill, to move no more; another, more 
active than the others, prying at all crevices and 
corners, seeking a resting-place and finding none; 
another, with more ambition, seeing no attractions 
on the earth beneath, and taking a straight up- 
ward course for the housetop, and disappearing 
whence it came; and all the flakes, the air being 
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full, seeming like fairies in dress parade, march- | 


ing and countermarching, with fantastic move- 
ments and endless variety! It is a spectacle for 
the mind to enjoy that has the capability of being 
quietly pleased, and has relief from more exciting 
and distracting thoughts. 

See the tree that stood yesterday so bare and 
prim, to-day covered with fantastic snow-foliage, 
and still the little flakes come down, and deepen 
on the earth, the wind takes them and piles them 
into drifts; and now behold what a mass they 
have become, and what a power! They blockade 
the highways, and put an embargo on travel; 
they are too mighty for the strongest locomotive 
to overcome; yea, as with Bonaparte at Moscow, 
they are unconquerable by an army. 


not say that so it is that God exerts by silent and 


_ almost imperceptible forces his moral power over 


the children of men. We may despise his en- 
treaties and his precepts, as we may single snow- 
flakes; but when they turn to judgments, they 
encompass us, and we have no ability to flee away. 

We believe it to be a fact, that only in the 
climates where snow is known do the people have 
an institution of Home that really deserves the 
name. It has been said by another that, while 
the land is more fruitful as you approach the 
tropics, what is taken out of the land is put into 
the man as you touch the snow. And Prescott 
said: ‘*I think better of snow-storms since I find, 
though they keep a man’s body indoors, they 


May we | bring his mind out.”’ 


OLD VIRGINIA LEGENDS. 


By Etta F. Mossy. 





ation 
UN 


Many of the old houses in Virginia are far 
separated from each other, both by distance and 
roads that are almost impassable in the winter 
season and during bad weather. In their isolated 
Situation they are surrounded by vast tracts of 


woodland, which even at noonday are shrouded 
in a shadowy twilight from the overhanging 
boughs, and hushed in a silence unbroken except 
by the glad twitter of small birds near their nests, 
or the rippling interlude of invisible brooks. In 
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the winter these sounds are heard no longer, and 


underneath the old trees stretches an untrodden 
field of snow. If a rider passes on the winding 
road, the muffled footfalls of his horse, and his 
figure, now appearing and again disappearing on 
the unlevel road, have something ghostly in their 
appearance. I myself have often travelled on 


* De COMING OB 


horseback for mile after mile through Virginia 
woods in the gray dusk and early moonrise of a 
winter night, and I remember well the weird 
effects of the vast silent spaces of the forests, the 
crying of the owls to one another as they flitted by 
us with a whir of their wings; the unreal, spectre- 
like figure of my companion as he rode ahead, 
passing alternately through dark shadows and sud- 
den gleams of light from the low, red moon. 

We heard nothing but the wail and hoot of the 
owls, an occasional gust of wind shaking the 
snow-laden boughs, or a wild hymn on ‘‘de com- 
ing ob de Lord’’ sung in a plaintive minor key 
by some negro in the distance, traversing one of 
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the narrow by-paths which cross the woods in 
every direction. We agreed, however, that this 
was of all places best fitted for superstitions and 
legends, even more so than the lonely moors and 
misty glens of Scotland. 

Besides the general environage of a Virginia 
home, the inner life of the household is peculiarly 


’ 
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| favorable to that dreamy retrospection which is 
| the vital atmosphere of omen and tradition. If 


there is a vacant place, a voice silenced, or a be- 


| loved touch withdrawn by that dread Ishmael, 
| Death, 


“« Whose hand is against us all,’’ 
or if there is anxiety for an absent or perhaps err- 
ing one, the heart has full leisure to brood over 
its disappointed love and sorrow. In the long 
| winter, when probably no visitor may cross the 
| threshold for days, in the slow nights when the 
fire burns low in the shadowy room, a woman has 
many hours of silent thought, during which every 


‘sound or creaking of the old timbers becomes to 
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her excited imagination and yearning desire the | 
footfall of an invisible presence; every light or | 
shadow on the quiet hearth an omen replete with | 
augury from the spiritual world. There is also | 
the constant companionship of the negroes, who 
are a race profoundly superstitious, emotional and | 
ignorant, guided by dreams, signs and visions, so 
there is no wonder that every old house in Vir- 
ginia is said to be haunted, and every family his- 
tory is interwoven with traditional ghost stories. 

Some of these are very pathetic. A _ lovely 
little girl of seven years was taken from the happy 
home by one of those rapid diseases so fatal to 
childhood. -The evening after the dear little body 
was laid to rest under the long grass and daisies, 
the father and mother with sore hearts retired 
early to their room; but not to sleep, for as they 
lay with closed eyes, so many memories of the ten- 
der, laughing voice, the merry blue eyes, crowded 
upon them that their hearts ached with inconso- 
lable pain. Everything was quiet; out doors a 
light drizzling rain was falling, and inside only 
the half-veiled light of a little wood fire illumined 
the chamber. 

In the midst of the hush the father heard a 
familiar footstep, light and childish in its soft, 
uncertain tread on the hall-floor, on the stair. 
Step by step it came nearer, pausing at the door, 
as the little girl was wont to do before trying the 
bolt, still difficult to such little hands, then seemed 
toenter. An awful sense of the presence so in- 
tensely loved, but held in such far-off sanctity 
and purity by the unearthly change, kept the eyes 
of father and mother still unopened, and at last 
the little footsteps turned away to the beds of the 
other children. 

The little brother began to talk of his sister’s 
small hands which he felt upon his brow, and 
suddenly the baby started up and uttered, with a 
quick light on his face, one of the tew words he 
had learned—his sister’s name! So the vision 
departed ; but never afterwards did the heavenly 


| to have been seen. 





land seem so distant or the ministry of angels so 
Strange to those grieving hearts. They felt that 
the lovely little daughter so early called home 
was not lost, for 


** God lends not, but gives to the end | 
As He loves to the end. 
That He draws back a gift, comprehend 
’Tis to add to it rather— amend, 

And finish it up to your dream.” 


If it seem 


The old story of the stepmother, told in so 
many lands and tongues, reappears in Virginia 
ghost-lore. ‘The new wife, who has neglected the 
little child which has fallen under her care, hears 
night after night the cradle slowly rocking, and 
the grieving cry of the child hushed by its own 


| dead mother’s unseen presence. 


At the old house of the C—1 family, now de- 
stroyed by fire, many ghostly_sights were reported 
One occurred at a large din- 
ner-party after the profuse hospitality of a Virginia 
table, and the passing of the genial wine had 
enlivened to a high degree of hilarity the spirits 
of the assembled guests. While they were con- 
versing in gay groups they heard a low but distinct 
knocking at the hall door. Colonel C—1 directed 
one of the servants to open it; he attempted to 
do so, but soon retired in great confusion, saying 
that the door seemed to be held by some one 
without. The knock was repeated, and another 
servant sent, but in vain; one of the sons then 
tried to force open the door, but also failed. The 
father, impatient at such an interruption, walked 
hastily forward, but before he touched the door 
it flew open. What he saw there was never told ; 
whether spirit of long-departed companion or 
friend revealed itself to mortal eyes remains un- 
known ; but he turned pale, and a shadow of the 
deepest melancholy rested upon his face through- 
out the evening. 

Another story connected with the old ford near 
this mansion is historic in its date. During the 
Revolution, when Tarleton’s troops were travers- 
ing Virginia, some of the wagon-drivers became 
separated from the main body of the army, and 
attempted to cross the ford here in order to effect 
a junction. A furious storm was raging, the hour 
was late, and they missed the passage and perished 
in the dark waters. There is a tradition that on 
the same night every year, however cloudless the 
sky and serene the moonshine, a furious wind 
seems: to rise, and the sound of a heavy rain, 


| blended with the creaking of wheels, cracking of 


whips, plunging of horses, and the cries of the 
drivers are distinctly heard. 

A far less tragic ghost story, but one which 
breathes a fit spirit of retribution, is said to have 
been enacted at an old family residence in the 
adjoining county. Most of the negro women on 
the plantation were spinning one evening in a 
large up-stairs room of an outhouse. The wheels 
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were placed at regular distances, and as the spin- 
ners paced backwards and forwards, they mingled 
with the turning of the wheels and their low 
monotonous whir one of their characteristic negro 
hymns whose chorus sounded wild and weird in 
the gathering dusk : 

O, give me wings, and I'll fly home 

To the New Jerusalem! 

The oldest boy of their master’s family, full of 
fun and mischief, proposed to a younger brother 
that they should both cover themselves with white 
sheets, mount on stilts, and frighten the women, 
who were doubtless beguiling the time in the in- 
tervals of singing by some spectral legend. No 
sooner said than done ; and with laughter, scarcely 
choked into unearthly groans, the two tall sheeted 
figures slowly ascended the stairs. The women, as 
they expected, uttered cries of terror, and quick!y 
springing out of the low windows, rushed for safety 
to the bright kitchen fire at the house. Harry, 
the scapegrace, turned to indulge in a hearty 
laugh with his brother; but his countenance, too, 
was ashy with fright and dismay, and he pointed 
silently to a third tall white figure standing mo- 
tionless beside them. This was too much. The 
boys threw down their stilts and sheets, sprang 


boast afterwards of the success of their trick. 
Among such stories, told usually by a Decem- 
ber fire to a group of eager, but somewhat skepti- 
cal young listeners, who, in spite of skepticism, 
often turn to look into the dark corners, and start 
at every noise, there is a class of stories which 
deal in forebodings and the fulfillment of dis- 
astrous sigs. Before the falling of a large public 
building in Richmond, and the consequent loss of 
many lives, it is said the band of musicians at the 
theatre twice began playing the ‘‘ Miserere’’ n- 
stead of the waltz on the programme. The mar- 
riage of a celebrated beauty to a gallant young 
officer, though the theme of congratulation and 
rejoicing among all their kindred and friends, was 
marred by the accidental rending of the long 
bridal veil, the sudden breaking of a mirror 
before which the bride stood, and the dropping 
of the ring at the altar, The young bridegroom 


laughed away the lugubrious prognostications, and 
jested at ‘‘ old women’s signs,’’ but another week | 
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the tidings came that he had been shot through 
the heart in a skirmish near Antietam. 

On one occasion a lady dreamed that she was 
standing on a river bank near a crossing-place, 
and while waiting, she was profoundly impressed 
by the gloom of the sky, the dark woods, the deep 
and troubled waters. As she turned away she 
heard some one say, ‘* Yes, this is the place 
where poor L— was drowned,’’ naming a young 
man to whom her whole family were warmly 
attached and nearly related. She awoke in much 
distress; but the impression soon passed away. 
Years after, during the civil war which filled the 
land with gloom, her dream was recalled by the 
sad intelligence that L— had indeed been drowned 
while attempting to cross a river with a small 
body of troops. 

Such traditions, however, have struck but shal- 
low roots into the minds of the rising generation, 
who care far more for to-day’s work and enjoy- 
ment than the tragedies of the past. Still, they 
amuse a quiet hour, and some, by their pictur- 
esqueness and vivid local coloring, deserve to be 
remembered. I have not thought it necessary in 
those I have repeated to suggest any explanation 


| (generally so apparent), as that, like a moral, is 
from the windows and fled, nor did they ever | 


usually the most unpopular part of a narration. 

After all, although these signs were usually 
those safe ‘‘ prophecies after the event,’’ and the 
sights and scunds merely the outbirth of a lonely 
life and overstrained imagination, they possess as 
their germ an intense faith and realization of the 
spiritual life which interweaves a higher meaning 
into all our days and hours, Mrs. Browning, 
with her rare intuition, beautifully describes the 
effect of such fancies or superstitions : 


Things nameless! which in passing so, 
Do strike us with a subtle grace. 

We say “ Who passes?” they are dumb; 
We cannot see them go or come; 

Their touches fall soft, cold as snow 
Upon a blind man’s face. 


Yet touching so, they draw above 

Our common thoughts to Heaven’s unknown ; 
Our daily joy and pain advance 

To a divine significance— 

Our human love—O, mortal love, 

Tnat light is not its own! 
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THE LOST NATION. 


By F. E. 


A cCoLp, damp waste of land, with the night fog, 
weird and ghostly, drifting in from the sea. Away 
in the distant east a mountain chain, sombre and 
mighty, looming up like a prison wall against an 
ashen sky, hung here and there with heaven’s 
glimmering lamps; upon either hand _ bdack, 
marshy forests skirt all the plain, lending the 
horror of their oozy thickets to the eternal gloom 
of the scene, while in front a writhing sea tossed 
its mad waves against the crest of tottering dykes, 
and a single path of blood-colored light from sea- 
wall to horizon told where the sun had been; such 
was the land of the Toltecs, such the last resting- 
place of a fugitive nation. 

Wizardlike and lean, dreaming rather than 
thinking, longing rather than achieving, sinking 
beneath the loathsome superstitions that for cen- 
turies had drifted in upon their stagnant life and 
there lain rotting, a meagre handful only remained 
of the once mighty nation which had borne through 
the strifes of war and the seditions of peace the 
emblematic brazen vulture, until from inland lake 
to western sea the country of the cactus and the 
palm had owned allegiance to them alone. 

Now how sadly changed! Prone to drunkenness 
and debauchery, lacking the fierce spirit of their 
ancestors, but a miserable wreck of the powerful 
people remained. Nor had these any of the 
daring of their fathers, Time with its ravages, 
unsuccessful wars, and the ingrowth of horrible 
religious rites had strangled the true life of the 
nation, and those who remained dwellers in the 
marshlands of the western coast bore little resem- 
blance to the Toltecs of three centuries before, 
while their only history of the noble deeds and 
grand successes of their nation was that found in 
the legendary lore that was sometimes whispered 
in the gloaming, told as tales of an unknown land. 

Beyond the distant mountains, dim and fearful 
barriers to their shattered minds, no living Toltec 
had ever been. Upon the dreary ocean, whose 
solemn waves knocked unceasingly at their ancient 
dykes, no living Toltec had ever dared to launch 
his puny craft. Imprisoned, weakened, crushed, 
they yet dragged out a sorrowful existence, living 
on the scanty produce of their barren fields, or 
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| trusting to their idols for success in the childish 
| hunting that they sometimes practiced in the 
| fringes of the dismal woodland. In its fringes 
only; for they deemed the forest haunted, and 
| dared but to enter its veriest limits, lest from its 
| lurking darkness the ghouls of their half-crazed 
brains should rush to seize them. Already a 
dying and forgotten people, lost to the outside 
world, they were moving swiftly toward the wait- 
ing graves that forever should hide them away. 

The inhabitants of the chief town sat waiting at 
the door of their temple, waiting in silence; for 
to-night was the feast night of their gods, the 
| sacrificial night; to-night died he upon whom the 
| sign should fall, the one whom the fatal lot should 
| designate when from their seven nights of fasting 
| the young men should come forth, and all the 
| people waited before the temple doors. 
| Up and down the sinuous streets of the village 
| crept the lurking pestilence, breathing in the 
| gloomy doorways, tracking all the narrow path- 
| ways, leaving slimy footprints at deserted corners, 
| cursing the town! For God, the Infinite and the 
| All-enduring, had condemned this land and nation, 
| doomed it for its loathsome living and its horrible 
| idolatry; and in the fulfilment of that doom its 
| people should be swept from the shrinking face of 
| earth, be forgotten and forever lost. 

Yet not all; for retribution as well as punish- 
ment must be endured. One alone of all that yet 
remained should escape the overthrow, and live to 
_ drag out the weary years that yet belonged to all. 
| One should bear the weight of sin for all, of all; 
| the sin that even death could not atone. So should 
| God’s justice and his vengence as well be assured ; 
| and the hours winged swiftly on. 
| From the sea there came a ‘listant lapping like 
| the sound of thirsty tongues, like the sound the 
| Midianites heard when Gideon tried the people at 
| the brook; but the villagers gave no heed. Over- 
head the frightened clouds swept by in broken 
and purple columns, shot through by the last long 
| lances of the hidden sun, borne hither and thither 
| like the wraiths of lost souls, twisting and writh- 

ing in fearful shapes, tearing asunder but to blend 
again in some more threatening form; but the 
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villagers saw it not. From the dark, noisome 
morasses that environed the town came the reek- 
ing fever breath, the poisonous odor of festering 
grasses, the fatal vapor of deadly gases thick and 
foul as the breath of the pit; but the people knew 
it not. An overpowering dread filled every heart, 
a gasping was in every throat, the cold sweat stood 
in beads upon many a brow, and even the black- 
robed priests who waited at the altar trembled in 
the creeping mists of the coming night. Trem- 
bled, yet waited; for the sacrifice must be, and 
the time was drawing near. 

' Suddenly the temple doors were opened, and 
the young men came forth, a long and winding 
line, headed by the chosen one clad in scarlet, 
and bearing in his hand an empty cup fashioned 
from a skull, a cup that should be filled from his 
veins ! 

As his form towered aloft in the deepening 
shadows, a wild shriek rang from the uprisen 
multitude, a woman’s cry; but it was quickly 
smothered, and harsh hands bore the wretched 
mother from the scene. 

As the solemn and slow-moving columns ad- 
vanced the priests lit the altar, and its weird light 
gleamed out over the sea of upturned faces; faces 
drawn and pinched already with the deadly pesti- 
lence ; faces wild and haggard already from the 
poisonous night odors; faces fierce and thirsting 
for the coming blood, and as the victim was bound 
upon the funeral pile voices of inhuman exultation 
trembled upon the shrinking air, and the ghoul- 
like executioner drew near. 

‘Then came there up from the distant sea another 
sound borne in the mantle of the fast riding winds 
overhead, the gathering roar of angry waters, the 
grinding of the waves along the shore, the omin- 
ous throbbing of the ocean against the ancient 
dykes; and the multitude heard and trembled. 
From the far-off forests came the cries of hideous 
monsters, while the serpents in the swamp lands 
lifted up their crests and hissed ; and the multitude 
heard and trembled. The hurrying clouds broke 
and parted, while the scathing lightnings shot 
downward, and the threatening thunder rumbled 
through the frightened sky; and the multitude 
heard and trembled. Yet the altar-fire leaped 
higher, and nearer drew the glittering knife, while 
the victim shuddered upon the funeral pile. 

And now arose a weird, unearthly chant from 
the hooded troop of mourners gathered in mystic 





circle, and the pale legion of upturned faces grew 
more pale in the yellow light that fell upon the 
scene. 

The one supreme moment had arrived; quiver- 
ing aloft like the vulture poising but for surer aim 
hung the glittering steel, and the villagers with 
indrawn nostril and eager eye rushed forward 
toward the gasping figure upon the altar bound, 
when a sudden rush and roar of sound filled the 
air, a wild surging and sobbing, as it were spirits 
weeping, and in among the doomed people ran 
little streams penetrating everywhere, silent them- 
selves, but the forerunners of a foam-flecked waste 
of water that swept like a devastating army adown 
the dreary village street, surged in frothing waves - 
about the very temple doors, and, with a mocking 
cry like that of an exultant demon, arose high in 
the yellow air over the multitude below tangled 
in horrid writhings, trembled with white and 
tossing crest one fearful instant, and then fell 
with a roar that shook the very earth, echoing 
and ‘reéchoing from the dim aisles of the distant 
forest mingled with the piercing wails of the 
terror-stricken beasts—and then the sea rolled 
triumphantly on! Across the dismal swamp lands, 
steaming with deadly vapors, through the dark 
forest, peopled with strange creatures, until at last 
it dashed and broke against the rocks of the far- 
off mountain chain! 

The end had come—the nation was no more. 

Lashed to a blackened trunk, half awake and 
yet dreaming, swept to and fro at the sport of the 
laughing waters, the morning sun kissed the pallid 
forehead of a young man drifting toward the 
mountain side. A boisterous wave, stronger than 
the mad companions which trothed in its wake, 
tossed the voyager upon the rocks, and receding 
left him to desolation, a dreary wind and the 
burning sun; the only remaining member of the 
forgotten tribe, and he bound for the altar, the 
knife, and the gods! 

What was it urged him on? Cities the like he 
had never dreamed of; gorgeous palaces, golden- 
roofed mosques, silver-spired minarets; men so 
unlike the ghastly ones whom the sea had swal- 
lowed that he deemed them almost angels; women 
whose beauty rivaled that of the evening star— 
were not these enough to stay him? Found he 
naught in all this wondrous world to love? Was 
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there no bosom for his weary head, no water for 
his worn feet, nor soothing touch nor gentle voice 
for him? Must he forever wander doomed, un- 
holy, shunned, a living ghost? Would God's 
vengeance never fail, nor rest come to him again? 

From land to sea, from sea to land again he 
roamed, midst storms that lashed the face of 
heaven in their mounting fury, through calm that 
lulled the sultry winds to sleep, yet found no rest. 
In peace, where commerce ruled, and now in war, 
where Death stalked, bloody to the girdle sought 
he a place, yet found none. In desolation so 
horrible that memories of the distant Toltec land 
awoke within his brain ; in surging life that swept 
him as a bubble unresisting along; in light, in 
darkness, throughout the wide, unfriendly world 
from ruin to ruin he searched for rest, yet found 
none. 

The dreary dayscrept on. Lives budded, blos- 
somed, faded in his sight; young men grew old, 
and old men died; nation succeeded nation in 
the endless cyclical years, even earth herself was 
changed; yet lived he on. ‘Time passed him only 
by of all material things; for changing moons 
were moments, centuries but days, and age he 
could not reckon; yet Death fled his grasp, the 
grave hid from him. Earth held him in an end- 
less thrall, God’s time had not yet come, nor did 
his vengeance cease; and still the melancholy 
years rolled on. 

In the deepest hell to which human despair hath 
ever yet descended, in the most horrid phantasm 
of the night-watches that ever scorched the brain 
of man, has there ever for a single second flashed 
before the trembling, tottering reason a doom 
more frightful, dread unholy than the curse which 
God pronounced upon the Wandering Jew? Can 
mind imagine, or heart appreciate a punishment 
more terrible than to live forever upon this earth, 
body and soul doomed to the endless torment of 
everlasting connection ? 

A night whose Cimmerian darkness excelled 
that which wraps about the prison house of the 
damned; a heaven hid by hurrying clouds, yet 
lit at fitful intervals by the ghastly glare of the 
lurid lightning’s play; a mountain top, desolate 
and alone, lashed by the raging storm; in front a 
writhing sea. 

The winds hold high carnival, and as the fright- 


ened hours speed by, destruction stalks abroad in 
VoL. XIV.—10 
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awful power. Gigantic forests bend and tremble 
in the blast, and the very rocks at times fall with 
mighty sound a-down the mountain side. 

Midnight is at hand. Along the distant hori- 
zon lies a thin sulphurous line of yellow, as it 
were, an opening in the lid of the lightning’s 
prison, and from it come most scathing flashes of . 
the fiery curse, followed by the hoarse roar of the 
angry thunder; the winds madly toss the great 
waves high upon the rocky shores; the storm king 
shouts in the exuberance of his fiendish glee, and 
vassals answer him frem peak to peak; witches 
ride upon the furious gale, all Pandemonium hath 
broken loose. : 

Alone, uncovered, madly buffeted by the de- 
mons of the storm and the night, his long, gray 
locks streaming in the noisome wind, and a man- 
tle wet and useless lying at his feet, there stands 
a man. 

His massive head is bowed, his eyes grow dim 
with unshed tears, the thin, trembling hands clasp 
themselves, and sinking to the earth he prays— 
prays to the God of long ago, to the idol, to the 
one whose sacrifice was lost ; and the night grows 
older as the tempest rages on. He prays for 
death! not to come, but now. Prays for it asa 
boon long sought, yet ever denied by the Chris- 
tian’s God. Will not his god, the idol, the one 
of long ago, hear and answer him? And the 
morning dawns as the tempest rages on. 

Weak, trembling, stricken with livid face and 
sunken, burning eyes, the man arises. Before him 
sweeps the sea, the cruel, cruel sea. Will it not 
be kind this once ; will it not shelter, hide, engulf? 
Must he alone, of all the long-forgotten nation, 
find no rest, no empty grave? Will not the mas- 
ter of the waves break up the rotten hulk that 
bleaches wan and ghostly against the shore ? 

He staggers forward and gazes for the last time 
upon the world around, the mountain’s crest, the 
storm, the sea. He notes the fleeing darkness 
struggling with the coming day, notes the distant 
broken line where angry sky and angry ocean 
meet, sees all the hideous traces of the storm 
growing more hideous in the gloaming, and with 
a last-whispered prayer turns to the beetling cliff, 
and waits no longer, but with a shudder as he 
couches for the spring, and a long, wild cry, he 
hurls himself far from the dizzy cliff toward the 
seething sea beneath, hangs one moment with 
outbursting eyes above the horrid depth, and then 
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shoots downwards as the plummet falls to the 


yawning gulf that waits hita, to blackness and to | 


death ! 


| man comes not again. 


the waters hiss with a demonish gloating, and the 
mocking east wind shrieks unceasingly. But the 
The punishment is ended ; 


And the tempest roars with redoubled fury, toss- | the prayer has been answered, and the last Toltec 
ing the white foam high on the drifting clouds, ' 


is no more ! 





AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


X.—JOHN R. THOMAS. 


Mr. Tuomas is well known, both in this country 
and Great Britain, as the composer of very many 
of our most popular and beautiful songs. They 
are mostly of a sentimental character, and of a 
higher order than the generality of those that suc- 
ceed in the people’s favor; and he has attained to 
not only an estimation with finer minds, but also 
to an enviable popularity with those of common 
culture. ; 

This is not surprising, or ought not to be so, 
when the peculiar combination of rare and various 
powers which distinguish him are taken into con- 
sideration. Well known and appreciated alike in 
minstrel hall, concert and oratorio as a singer of 
more than usual merit, and accustomed to com- 
pose ballads for the masses as well as the most 
complicated church music, cantatas and operettas, 
in each and all of these departments he has 
achieved deserved success. Some of his songs, 
such as ‘* Bonny Eloise,” ‘‘ Annie of the Vale,’’ 
‘« Cottage by the Sea,”’ ‘*’Tis but a Little Faded 
Flower,’’ and ‘* Happy be Thy Dreams,’’ seem so 
old and familiar as to belong to a former genera- 
tion. But he is by no means now an old man, 
and new compositions still appear with pleasant 
frequency from his melodious pen, and show no 
diminution in his powers. 

We cannot claim John R. Thomas as a native 
American, he being a Welshman, having been 
born at Newport, South Wales, in the year 1830, 
so that he is now only in his fiftieth year. In his 
earlier years in the United States he appeared to 
great favor in a minstrel troupe on Broadway, 
New York, but under a stage name. Later on he 
was connected with the Seguin Troupe in English 
opera, assuming the Count in the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,’’ and various other characters. Meantime 





he had essayed ballad writing, meeting with en- 
couraging recognition, besides singing frequently 
in concert, oratorio and church. Sacred music 
seems to have been, and to be, a peculiar forte 
with him, and his many collections are too well 
known in choirs and in the home-circle to require 
enumeration. 

In New York, where he first gained his popu- 
larity, he made his permanent residence, and still 
makes that city his home with his wife and family. 
Mr. Thomas’s songs are very numerous, remark- 
ably so when their general excellence is con- 
sidered. Of the most familiar, besides those 
already mentioned, are ‘‘ Mother Kissed Me in 
My Dream,’’ ‘‘ Dreaming of Thee,’’ ‘‘ Beautiful 
Isle of the Sea,’’ ‘* Down by the Gate,”’’ ‘* Softly 
O’er the Rippling Waters,’’ ‘‘ The Owl,’’ *‘ Fishes 
in the Sea,’’ “Kindly Words and Smiling Faces,” 
‘* Sweet be Thy Repose,’’ ‘* The Birds will Come 
Again,’’ “ Against the Stream,” “ Janette,” “King 
of the Air,’’ ‘‘ Mary of the Wildwood,’’ “ Let us 
Speak of a Man as we find Him,’’ “‘ Angel Voices,”’ 
** The Day when You'll forget Me,’’ ‘‘ Down by 
the Riverside I Stray,’’ ‘* Ye Midnight Stars,’’ 
*¢Land of Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Golden Hours,’’ ‘‘ Voice 
of the Mountain Land,’’ ‘‘ The Hand that Rocks 
the World,’’ ‘* Fond Hearts at Home,’’ ‘‘ Float- 
ing Down the Stream,’’ ‘‘Good-by, but Come 
Again,’’ ‘*Do You think the Moon could have 
Seen us?’’ ‘* Heart and Hand,’’ ‘‘ The Voice of 
Effie Moore,” and ‘ All in the Merry May,’’ not 
forgetting ‘‘ Eileen Alanna,” a few years ago, the 
most popular song of the day. 

Among his sacred songs, ‘‘If ye Love me do 
my Will,’’ ‘Seek, and ye shall Find,’’ ‘* No 
Crown without the Cross,’’ and ‘*’The Mother’s 
Prayer,’’ had an exceptional welcome. Of his 





patriotic pieces, ‘‘ Flag of the Free’’ and ‘‘ Mother 
Kissed me in my Dream,’’ have been sung quite 
as often as older songs that are considered ‘‘ na- 
tional,’”’ while ‘‘ Follow the Flag’’ and ‘‘ May 
God protect Columbia’’ were very favorably re- 
ceived. His latest songs, ‘‘ Must we then Meet 
as Strangers?’’ ‘* We Two,’’ ‘* Sweet Dreams be 
Thine,’’ ‘* When Blossoms come Again,’’ ‘‘ Dar- 
ling of our Home’’ and ‘‘ Strangers no More’’ are | 
making their way into popularity, for Thomas’s | 
name on a song is sufficient guarantee that it is a_ 
good one; generally, that it is even of superior | 
excellence. 

Of many of Mr. Thomas’s songs the words also | 
were written by himself, especially of his earlier 
compositions, but for a number of years he has | 
depended for his song-words principally on Mr. | 
George Cooper, of New York, who, by the way, 
has doubtless written more verses for music than 
any other man in this country, and before whom, 
in that capacity, both for number and excellence, 
George P. Morris, the reputed ‘‘ Song-Writer of | 
America,’’ were he now living, might well hang 
his diminished head. 

Judging from the remarkable sale of some of 
Mr. Thomas’s most popular songs, he ought to be 
a man of considerable wealth ; but such does not 
appear to be the case, to the public view at all 
events, as he never affects elegance in his dress, 
and still continues his musical labors, including | 
teaching of vocal music and choir singing. 

In personal appearance he is somewhat below | 
the medium height, of stout build, face full, with 
high, intellectual forehead, hair that once was | 
brown, but is now rapidly inclining to gray, and 
heavy and quite extensive mustache, while his eyes 
ever sparkle with natural good humor. His dis- 
position may well be termed social and sociable, 
of the genial and jovial sort, while he is witty, 
quick at repartee, and full of healthy fun and 
good stories. 

The secret of Mr. Thomas’s enviable success 
as a song composer is not only the delicacy and 
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_ which is even a greater desideratum. 


| devote to his profession and to the public. 


| of Alcantara,’?’ Hopkins’s ‘‘Dumb Love,’’ 
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beauty that charm in his conceptions, but vitality, 
The ques- 
tion is, Has a song life? Did it naturally grow to 
its present shape, or was it put together? This 
vitality is present in the majority of Mr. Thomas’s 
compositions in an eminent degree, and therein 
doubtless lies the secret of their popular favor and 
long life. 

What is here so imperfectly declared of Mr. 
Thomas’s songs is no more than is clearly ap- 


parent to every intelligent lover of melody that 


may be familiar to them—and who of that class 
is not? 

In the regular course of nature this favorite has 
probably some twenty years still before him to 
In 
that time he will doubtless repeat many of his suc- 
cesses ; but it is to be hoped that he will besides 


| attempt more ambitious heights than he has yet 


essayed. He has written songs, hymns, cantatas, 


_operettas, masses, why not an English, or rather 


American opera—legitimate opera? No time 
could be more auspicious. There have been but 
few operas that could claim their birth in this 
country, and none have had any very remarkable 
success. There have been Bristow’s ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,”’ Fry’s ‘‘ Lenora,’’ Eichberg’s ‘* Doctor 
and 
Millard’s ‘‘ Deborah.’’ The third mentioned has 
been most popular, perhaps because it is of the 


| comic order; the last has not yet been thoroughly 


presented before the public. Mr. Thomas will 


| see that there is plenty of room and opportunity 


in this almost unoccupied field of music. He has 
in past years received every encouragement from 
the American people; with genius, ambition, and 


| patriotism to spur him, and with some inspiration 
| from the old Welsh bards from whom he is de- 
_scended, there is no reason why J. R. Thomas 


should not produce an opera in which our country 
could take an honest pride, and which would con- 


| fer upon him new honors in addition to the many 


of which he has already been the recipient. 





Become rich, and your wit is clothed with,; 
rich purple and sparkles like champagne; become | 


poor, and the same sallies of wit will be libels and | 
insults. 


| for the law 


WHEN the unjust man has the advantage, he 
tells you, ‘*I stand here for law ;’’ but when you 
have the advantage, he exclaims, ‘‘ What care I 


”? 











IMMOLATED. 


IMMOLATED. 


By ALLEN 


Mrs. B., the fair queen of an opulent guild, 
Gave to a set of dear friends a sociale; 

That her grand salon on the event might be filled, 
Invitations were sent to them all. 

To dwellers in mansions of * brownstone” and “ gray,” 
She addressed her rose tinted cards; 

A coterie select, both brilliant and gay, 
The e/ite of the “upper ten” wards, 


“?Twill be so recherché, the event of the year,” 
Said bonton, with excited ec/at; 

“Our set, par-excellence, all must be there, 
For that is the mandate of law.” 

Such were the comments, which fell fast and free 
From callers in seal and brocade; 

At this shrine, on this altar—in sequel, ah! see 
What a sacrifice one of them Jaid. 


In her elegant home on a favorite street, 

Mrs, Valentine Vale, now with toilet complete, 

Of satin long trailing, pearl necklace and lace, 
Turned at Jast from her mirror her radiant face. 
Just then she bethought, with a tremor of care, 

To look in once more to the alcove—where 

In the care of his nurse, her bright boy lay, 

Not “alarmingly ill,” but just “ ailing” all day. 
With this thought preconceived, she came to his bed 
To “kiss him good-night,’”” when he tearfully said, 
“My throat is so sore, I am sick and I fear, 
Please, mother, don’t leave me, but stay with me here.” 


What demon was that? whose lying heguiled 
That gay mother’s heart away from her child, 
When she answered, as turning all ready to go, 
“T’ll quickly be back, you'll be better, I know.” 
Ah, the demon of Pride had his ruling that night, 
Obscuring perception, and veiling from sight 

The red flash of fever, the laboring breath 

Which else would admonish of danger and death. 


O, regal the splendor and brilliant the light, 
In that palace of carved granite gray, 
As it shone from the parlors, transforming the night 
With a radiance rivalling day. 
And sweetly the music fell soft on the air 
For the waltz and the long promenade, 
While rivals for favor sought eagerly there 
For the “ queens” in their silk and brocade, 


R. Darrow. 


| With paintings and vases, and rare statuette, 
Retlected from gold-mirrored wall; 

See bevies of beauty both fair and brunette; 
Society’s “stars”? were they all. 

The moments glide swiftly, the hours pass away 
With exciting, entrancing delight; 

Mrs. Valentine Vale—the flattered and gay, 
Scarce thought of her “ Willie” that night. 


What music is that? he faintly can hear, 

As softly in waves it comes borne to his ear; 

Is it music of angels? Ah! so does it seem 

To his feverish fancy, in half-conscious dream. 

| Tread softly, speak lowly, for Death’s drawing near 
| And yet there’s no weeping, there’s no falling tear ; 
| Around his white bed there’s no sob and no groan, 
And the unequal contest is borne all alone. 


| 

| All alone, did I say? Nay! nay! for in love 

| The Lord in his mercy sends down from above 

| Sweet ministering spirits, who in office of grace 

| Beur each to his vision a mother’s dear face, 
Whose kiss of affection upon his pale brow, 
Drives away from his thought all his suffering now. 
Yet the fever raged high—all hopeless the strife, 

With a foe who demanded the little one’s life. 

| 


Tread softly, speak lowly, for Death has been here, 
And yet there’s no weeping, there’s no falling tear; 
A form in cold beauty lies still on his bed, 
| And yet there’s no sigh, and no wail for the dead. 
| The gas was burned dimly throughout the long night, 
While rich broidered curtains deep shaded its light; 
The watcher grown weary from vigils long kept, 
And the patient so quiet—she thought that he slept. 


| Past midnight, near morning, and now she has come; 

In haste she ascends to her dim-lighted room; 

Tread lightly, speak lowly—“how sweetly he sleeps.” 

But hark! there’s loud wailing! there’s some one who 

| weeps! 

There's wringing of hands! there’s a cry of despair! 

| There’s a groan of deep anguish! there’s passionate 
prayer! 

Alas! a great sorrow has come to one heart, 
| With a burden whose presence will never depart. 
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In your January number of the Montuty I | 
perceive that you have made a slight error in reply | 
to the Query as to who published the first Bible 
in America. As between the parties named, I 
have no doubt that you are correct. Mr. Sower’s 
Bible was certainly published before that of the 
Boston firm. But your statement that his edition 
was the first published in America is wrong. 
Eliot’s Bible in the Indian language, published in 
1663, preceded Sower’s Bible long enough. 

Boston, Mass. J. A. M. 


If our correspondent so understood our reply, we stand 
corrected. We intended, however, that we should be un- 
derstood as saying that Mr. Sower’s edition was the first or 
earlier edition of the two in question, 








I have often heard of univocalic verse, in 
which but one vowel appears. Can you let me 
know where to find a specimen ? 

Dayton, Ohio. Joun M. H. 

We cannot, but perhaps some of our readers can oblige 
you. One example is the verse placed under the Ten Com- 
mandments, containing only the vowel ¢, which we quote. 
from memory : 

Persevere, ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 

Another we find in our Scrap Book, entitled, “The Ad- 

vent of Evening,” in which appears only the vowel 7; 
Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds in wild, swift vigils circling skim, 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright, 
Night's virgin pilgrim swims in vivid light. 

This sort of literary gymnastics shows patience and skill, 
but gives no commensurate result for the labor employed. 

Can the editor of Porrer’s AMERICAN MONTHLY 
inform me as to whereabouts in Philadelphia was 
situated the building known as ‘‘ Morris’s Folly,”’ 
and give any particulars regarding it ? 

New Haven, Conn. LIBERTY BELL, 





This great edifice, the largest ever attempted in Philadel- 
phia for a private residence, was erected by Robert Morris, 
the great financier of the Revolution, and member of Con- 
gress in 1776. The whole proved to be a ruinous and 














abortive scheme, not so much from his want of judgment to 
measure his end by his means as by the deceptive estimates | 


of his architect, Major L’Enfent. Mr. Morris purchased | 


the whole square, extending from Chestnut to Walnut streets, | 
and from Seventh to Eighth streets, for £10,000, a great 
sum for what had been, till then, used by the Norris family 
as a pasture ground, Its original elevation was twelve feet | 





or thereabouts above the present level of the adjacent streets. 
With such an extent of high ground in ornamental cultiva- 
tion, and a palace in effect facing on Chestnut street, it must 
have had a signal effect. Immense sums were expended 
on the building ere it reached the surface, arches, vaults 
and labyrinths being numerous underground, It was finally 
raised to its intended elevation of two stories, presenting 
four sides of entire marble surface, and most of the orna- 
ments worked in expensive relief. To place it in this state 
of forwardness Mr. Morris expended all his means. He 
was obliged to abandon all expectation of finishing it, and 
it was only then that he became sensible of his utter ruin. 
He was frequently seen contemplating the enormous struc- 
ture, and heard to vent imprecations on himself and _ his 
extravagant architect. He had besides provided, by impor- 
tation and otherwise, the most costly furniture, all of which, 
in time, together with the marble palace itself, had to be 
abandoned to his creditors, 

The magnitude of the establishment could answer no 
individual wealth in the country. This fact was speedily 
realized, and that which cost so much to rear could find no 
purchaser at any reduced price. The creditors were there- 
fore compelled, by slow and patient labor, to pull down, 
piece-meal, what had been so expensively erected. Some 
of the underground labyrinths were so deep and massive as 
to have been left as they were, and probably so still remain, 
to be di~covered at some future age, to the great perplexity 
of the guidnuncs. 

The materials were sold out in lots, and the square divided 
up and sold in parcels. Mr. William Sansom afterwards 
erected his “ Row” on Walnut street, and many of the 
houses on Sansom street. 

It is something remarkable that while Mr. Morris operated 
for the government as financier, his wisdom and manage- 
ment were preéminent; but when acting for himself all his 
perscnal affairs went wrong, and to ruin, 





*Machiavelli.—Is it not the duty of the historian as well 
as the educator to correct the injustice of records? No 
name stands more legibly before the world as the synonym 
of all that is base, treacherous, and cruel, than that of the 
above-named Italian statesman. The Rev. Abel Stevens, 
LL.D., has recently discoursed upon this much-abused man, 
and poured out a fresh vial of bitterness with which to weigh 
his memory. Speaking of “The Prince,” written by this 
authér, the Rev. Dr. goes on to say: 

“The book is comparatively a small tractate; and yet it 
has become a sort of classic, sheer!y because of its infamy. 
So atrocious are its principles, that some critics have sup- 
posed it to be only ironical; but there is no evidence for 
that supposition, But is it not the case that governments 
have generally been conducted on such princ:ples? and is 
not this fact the most obvious reason of most of the miseries 
and disasters of the political world ? 
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“Deliberately presented in theory, as in the ‘ Prince,’ 


Machiavelli’s principles have shocked the worst men. | 
Frederick the Great, who stole Silesia and shared in the | 
partition of Poland, wrote against him in the ‘ Anti-Machia- | 


velli;’ and the infidel Voltaire editea the criticism. 
calm meditation, all men see the folly of such principles.” 
Now it is well known that Machiavelli had given noble 
testimony to the excellence of political virtue in a work of 
his upon “ Titus Livius,” in which the highest morality, the 


In 


most exact integrity are declared to be the only true basis | 


for the action of rulers. For this and other writings which 


might indirectly be regarded as an assault upon the rapacious | 


Dukes of Florence, as well as the Romish Church itself, 
Machiavelli’s writings were censured by the College of Ex- 
purgators, and he being obstinate in his principles, and 
able to defend them, was subjected <o torture. 

The infliction of the rack is most likely to make a man 
cautious as to what he writes, and accordingly this great 
man wrote an essay in the spirit of the age in which he 
lived, and in the spirit likely to be acceptable to his con- 
temners; and this work of his lives to libel his memory, and 


be the stock in trade of those who earn a cheap reputation | 


by citing the opinions of a man as infamous, who never 
believed in them himself. Before his death Machiavelli 
solemnly declared the “ Prince” to be a satire. 

It was a benign action in Dr. Stevens to quote and trans- 
late the following words of wisdom and sweet tribute to 
virtue by the Italian statesman, who has been “ more sinned 
against than sinning :” 

“* Who that lives in a republic, and whom fortune, talent, 
and courage have elevated to the magistracy, if he reads 
history, and would profit by it, does not wish to resemble 
Scipio rather than Cesar; Agesilaus and Timoleon rather 
than Phalaris and Dionysius. We see the first extremely 
admired, while the others are covered with shame. We see 
Timoleon and Agesilaus enjoy in their country as much 
authority as Phalaris and Dionysius, but enjoy it much more 
securely, And who can allow himself to be imposed upon 
by the glory of Cxsar? Titus, Nerva, Trojan, Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, have no need of Pretorian Guards, of 
numerous legions for their defence. The kindness of their 
manners, the responsive benevolence of their people, the 
attachment of the Senate, were their firm defence. We see 
that the Caligulas, the Neros, the Vitelliuses, and so many 
other corrupt rulers, could not discover, in all their eastern 
and western armies, a safeguard against the enemies that 
their infamous lives raised up against them, Their history 
should serve as a lesson for every ruler. All the good 
rulers lived in security, in the midst of confiding citizens, 
and justice and peace reigned in the world; the authority of 
the Legislature was venerated; the magistracy was honored ; 
the successful citizen enjoyed his prosperity; nobleness and 
virtue were respected, and tranquillity and happiness pre- 
vailed everywhere; animosity, license, corruption, ambition, 
were extinguished. The government was triumphant, the 
ruler venerated and covered with glory, and the people 
loved him without alarms, On the contrary we see, under 
the evil rulers, destructive wars; the country torn by sedi- 
tions; cruelties raging in times of peace as well as of war; 
rulers massacred; civil war and foreign war; Italy deso- 


| lated by boundless calamities; cities sacked and ruined; 
Rome in ashes; the Capitol destroyed by the people; the 
ancient temples profaned, and corruption soiling all the 
nation.” E. O. S. 


| What was the platform of the original Know- 
| Nothing party ? Mason. 
| Bellefonte, Penn. 


The Know-Nothing Convention met in Syracuse, New 
York, in 1855, and passed the following resolutions : 
1. Americans shall rule America. 
2. The Union of all the States. 
No North, no South, no East, no West. 

. The United States as they are—one and inseparable. 

. No sectarian interference with the legislation or admin- 
istration of the American laws. 

. Hostility to the assumption of the Pope, through the 
bishops, priests, and prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church, here in a country sanctified by Protestant 
blood. 

. Thorough reform in the naturalization laws. 

. Free and liberal educational institutions for all sects 
and classes, with the Bible, God’s Holy Word, as a 
universal text-book. 


A Pioneer Incident.—The surrender of Hull at the 
beginning of the war of 1812 left the northern frontier of 
the State of Ohio exposed to marauding bands of Indians, 
who, after that disgraceful event, had nothing to restrain 
them. It was during that unsettled and somewhat stormy 
period that an event occurred in Delaware County that is still 
remembered by a few who are yet living. Captain William 
Drake, a pioneer of the county, and a man of considerable 
note, formed a company of Rangers from the “sturdy yeo- 
manry” of his immediate vicinity for the protection of their 
northern border. When Lower Sandusky was threatened 
with an attack from British and Indians, Captain Drake and 
his brave Rangers obeyed the call to march to the assistance 
of the beleaguered place. The first night after their depart- 
ure they encamped but a few miles beyond the outskirts of 
the settlement. In those days Drake is said to have been a 
great wag, and brimming over with fun and frolic. Being 
a little desirous of testing the courage of his men, and at the 
same time to perpetrate a joke at their expense, alter they 
had all fallen asleep he slipped into the bushes at some dis- 
tance, and discharging his gun, rushed toward the camp 
yelling at the top of his voice, Indians! Indians! with all his 
might. The sentinels supposing the alarm to come from 
one of their number, joined in the cry and ran to quarters. 
The men sprang up in complete confusion. A certain space 
near the camp had been designated as a rallying point in 
| case of an attack during the night, and here the more cour- 
| ageous attempted to form; but the first lieutenant, acting 
| upon the principle that “discretion is the better part of 
| valor,” and that he who runs away without fighting may 
| live to do the same thing at another time, took to his heels 
| and fell back in good order, The captain, beholding with 
| 





consternation the impending disgrace of his company, lost 
no time in proclaiming the hoax, and ordered a halt; but 
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he lieutenant’s frightened imagination converted every 
sound into Indian yells, and like Fitz-Jumes, 

And still from copse and heather deep, 

Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 
and the louder the captain shouted, the faster he ran, until 
the sounds sank away in the distance, and he supposed his 
commander and comrades all tomahawked and scalped. 
Under the impression that he had been asleep but a few 
minutes, he took the moon for his guide; but having had | 
time to gain the western horizon, she led him in the wrong 
direction, and after running. over saplings and through 
swamps for several hours, he reached Radnor settlement, 
some ten miles away, about daylight, with his clothes in | 
shreds and he in a dilapidated condition generally. Here 
he horrified the people by reporting the whole company | 
massacred but he, who alone had escaped to tell the tale; | 
and panic-stricken they at once began a general and rapid | 
flight. Each conveyed the tidings to his neighbor, and just 
after sunrise the frightened cavalcade came rushing through 
the town of Delaware, mostly on horseback, many in wagons, 
and some on foot, presenting all the ludicrous aspects of a 
body of frontier settlers who supposed a horde of hostile 
savages in full pursuit of them. Many anecdotes are told, 
amusing to us now, but far from it just then. One family 
drove so rapidly in their headlong flight, that they bounced | 
a litle boy out of their wagon near Delaware, but did not | 
miss him till they had gone five or six miles on their way | 
toward Worthington, and then upon consultation decided 


that it was too late to attempt to rescue him amid such dan- 
ger, and left him to his fate; but the little fellow found pro- 
tection from others, and grew to manhood, In the confusion 
of hurrying off, one woman forgot her babe until after start- 
ing, when she went back to fetch it; but in her great fright 
gathered up a stick of wood from the chimney corner, and 
again hurried off, leaving the babe quietly sleeping in its 
cradle. Many fled to Worthington, and Franklinton, and 
some to Chillicothe. In Delaware, the men who could be 
spared from removing their families to safe quarters, or who 
had none, rallied for defence. They sent scouts to Norton, 
a village in the north part of the county, where they found 
the people quietly attending to their daily affairs, having re- 
ceived a message from Drake; but it was too late to save 
the other settlements from a precipitate flight. Many of the 


people were slow in coming back, and some never returned; 


and from this fact much injury resulted to the county, as a 


| large amount of produce was lost from the depredations of 
| stock and the want of hands to harvest it. 


| with his company of Rangers, marched on to Sandusky, 


Captain Drake, 


where they took an active part in its defence, little dreaming 
of the panic produced in their rear, Drake lived many 
years to enjoy the peace he had assisted in purchasing, and 
was regarded as an excellent and honorable citizen. He 
was censured somewhat by the people for the trouble he 
inaugurated through his penchant for a joke, and perhaps 
never wholly forgiven by those who suffered most severely, 
La PARIERE, 
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Children, Past and Present.—I am disposed to think 
that the children of our day are really brighter than those of | 
my day. They say prettier things than I remember to have | 
ever said, and I was not considered a dull, but a too inquisi- | 
tive, child. I could not let anything pass that I did not | 
understand without inquiring the meaning; hence I was a | 
great reader of the dictionary, and must have been trouble- | 
some to my elders. 

I think the children of my time referred their ideas to a 
moral basis far beyond what they do now. We might have 
been little prigs, but we were entirely reliable, very orderly 
and obedient where obedience was due, never cheated, de- 
ceived or compromised in any way the truth, “ would not 
tell a lie to save the right hand.” 

The public press is sowing broadcast loose notions upon 
veracity when it turns into contempt the pretty story of 
George Washington and the little hatchet. The “I cannot 
tell a lie’? of the boy became the distinguishing trait of the 
man, and enhanced all the dignity of those manly qualities | 
which make Washington great beyond all other men. 

There are certainly combinations in the child-mind of 
to-day unlike those of the past, indicating the progressive 
fineness and increasing convolutions of the human brain. 
Boys and girls jump at conclusions by an instinct quite other 
than what I should ever have thought of; hence I consider 





them as brighter, but far more worldly, and more “ self- 
endeared,’’ as Shakspeare would say. 

A neighbor’s child was playing *‘ have a party,’’ and she 
spilled some milk upon the carpet. In such a case I, when 
a child, should have hastened to wipe it up; not so Mary; 
she put her foot upon it, and rubbed it in. 

“Did you spill milk on the carpet, dear?” inquired the 
mother, dreading a storm. 

“No, mamma.” 

“Why, Mary, I think you did.” 

“ Well, you know, mamma, you say the truth is not to be 
spoken at all times.’’ 

The mother laughed, and said that was a proverb which 
did not apply to such a case, and without explaining why it 


| did not apply, went on with her reading, and Mary with her 


play. 

My mother would have lectured me upon the palpable 
falsehood, and would have rebuked such flippancy, while 
not the shadow of a smile would have commended my wit. 

I overheard Miss Jane, a girl of ten, relating a most ex- 
aggerated story of one of her companions; a grain of truth 
in a mountain of falsehood. 

*‘How can you say such a thing, so utterly false?” I 
exclaimed. 

“It was true, over the left,” she replied. 
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“It was not true to the truth, child; and to say over the 
left, Satan’s shoulder, does not excuse it.’’ 

“ Bat I said inside it isn’t true, and that made it all right.” 

It seemed incredible to me that one so young should have 
penetrated the subtle theory of Jesuitism. Ah! this is the 
way that slanderers, and gossips, and liars are made. I use, 
as the apostle did, “ great plainness of speech.” 

My youngest boy, Edward, was down on his knees past- 
ing a kite, and talking with me as I made repairs upon a 
garment. 

“Mamma, is God everywhere? in the littlest and the 
largest place? in the light and in the dark?” he asked, 
thumping the paste on the kite. 

“Yes, my dear, it would not be God if there were any 
place hidden from Him.” 

«Suppose I went into the closet and shut the door, not to 
be bad and meddle with things, but only in the dark, would 
God mind it and see me?” 

** So we are taught to believe, dear.” 

Edward was a reverent child, and he came, paste-pot in 
hand, close to my side and whispered : 


«Then I’m alraid, mamma, I shall not like God. I don’t 


like anybody that peeps into key-holes and pokes about in 
little dark places.” 

Now this was paralleling a great idea with an everyday 
modern one, quite in the modern child way; but he did not 
degrade the idea, he only clothed it in familiar terms, 

At another time he was repairing his ball, and I took it 
from him and did up the little job, while he leaned upon 


my knee and questioned in his serious boy way : 

“ Mamma, I know when my body dies my soul will go to 
God and live in a new world. I know the part of me that 
thinks can’t die, for we cannot see a thought nor kill a 
thought; but, but, mamma, if it should all be a suck-in, 
what a dreadful szck in it would be !” 

Here was the boy’s language coupled with the child’s 
overthought. Boys were in the habit of using the phrase 
suck-in as synonymous with a cheat, a deception. 

When I was a child of the age of Edward I was haunted 
with vast, mysterious images, that weighed my poor little 
being with visions of wondrous magnificence, flowing out 
into unknown worlds, but I no more doubted the future 
eternal than I did the present existent, and I look upon the 
modern child with its instinct of doubt as being less happy 
than the child of faith. I speak of myself in illustration as 
representing the average child of my own time. 

Edward was reading the “ Arabian Nights” with great 
zest, und was asked sneeringly if he believed in all that 
nonsense, His reply was after my own heart: 

“If such things ever did happen, they might have hap- 
pened just in this way, and so I believe in them.” 

Elizabeth, being the oldest of a group of children, and 
inclined to levity, was perhaps unduly reminded that she 
ought to be an example to the rest. One day, being about 
to launch out into a wild fit of romps, she came to me, 
saying: 

“I’m tired of being an example, grandma; I want to have 
fun.” 

Now the child of my time, with her deep moral tone, 
would have been more owl-like, and never dreamed of 





evading her solemn position of responsibility. He or she 
was mure like the Irishman’s bird, an owl which he had 
bought, supposing it to be a parrot. 

* Does he talk any ?”’ asked a friend. 

“ Not yet, but he keeps a d—I of a thinking.” 

That was akin to the child of my time, serious, ruminating. 

Miss Eva was seated in her table chair clamorous for a 
second piece of mince pie. Her mother said to her: 

“You must not have any more. It will make you sick 
and die.” 

“ Where do children go when they die?” asked miss. 

“ Good children that die go to heaven.” 

“Give me another piece—give me another piece, I want 
to go to heaven!” she cried, and the extra piece was given 
her, amid a general laugh. 

The little owl of my boy would not have said this, for he 
had never sung 

“T want to be an Angel,” 
and other aspirations of the same kind. 

I remember that I, when about the age of this child, 
haunted with visions of heavenly spheres quite other tLan I 
was taught by my teachers; supernal beauty and ravishing 
music, more poetic than orthodox, about heaven and a future 
state, was greatly shocked when a little companion said to 
me in confidence: 

«1 don’t care much about going to heaven when I die. I 
shall be awful tired singing psalm tunes and casting down 
my crown.” 

I passed many long hours, and uttered the most fervent 
expostulations in my efforts to indoctrinate this little one 
with my views. Years after she expressed her gratitude to 
me for my little sermons, to which I listened half in shame 
that my crudities had taken such hold; and yet she was the 
happier for them. 

It is most likely that the excessive petting which children 
now undergo is yielding a harvest ominous for the future 
man or woman, A general sensuousness is growing upon 
our people; children are too unheroic, too devoid of aspira- 
tion, are kept in.a sort of babyism, sensuous, bright, and un- 
reasoning. They re'rograde to a molusk state, soft, selfish, 
inert. This may do for a hitching, cliaging, barnacle kind 
of life; but will be dangerous to themselves and others 
when cast adrift in the stress of a.stormy experience. 

Much of our Sunday-school literature is a reflex of Eng- 
lish infe and manners, and unadapted to our republican 
notions of society, besides being full of a morbid kind of 
sentimentalism about buys and girls feeling bad at not being 
as well dressed as other children, and regarding their rough 
hands, hard with honest toil, with shame instead of pride. 

Our voluminous child literature presents every possible 
grace of children in an attractive point of view, as if pretti- 
ness were the main thing; and mothers stand in a perfect 
pillory of rhymes, presenting their duties in an attractive 
shape. Thus exact, responsible ideas are made engaging, 
wh re they ought to be exhibited as binding. 1 have come 
to the conclusion that even our best fiction (not including 
the historic) is rather a bane than help to general morality. 

We children in my day were taught to endure physical 
pain with the herojsm of the Spartan boy, who suffered the 
fox to tear his entrails without complaint; the modern child 
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kicks and roars lustily till relief is in some way obtained. 
Self-denial formed a large part of the child’s training; now 
the senses and appetites are pampered, and all the tricks 
and subterfuges of the child to secure indulgence are re- 
garded as legitimate and proper under this regimé of petting. 

All was different in the past. Children were taught obe- 
dience, self-denial, forecast. It was thought they would find 
it difficult sailing the sea of life without moral chart and 
compass. Ambition was rather inculcated than repressed ; 
for we read the great Milton, early in life, who calls ambi- 
tion 


** The last infirmity of noble minds,”’ 


and we were expected to aim high. Mothers were often 
conscious of a deficiency of book-learning; but they were 
earnest in remedying any such defect in their children, and 
incited them to higher attainments, and thus they grew up 
not devoid of that noble aspiration without which men or 
women become swinish. 

The modern system of petting is sure to intensify the 
natural and inherited defects of character, which a proper 
system of discipline might have eradicated. Are parents 
guiltless of the prevailing selfishness, flippancy and corrup- 
tion in the community ? 

A fine nature is not easily spoiled ; but the omens of a bad 
one may be augmented by over-indulgence. 

Now and then one of these sweet little ones, 


** Born without reproach or blot, 
Who do God’s will and know it not,” 


will be exceedingly thoughtful and unselfish under the most 


tender care. Edward had cut his hand badly, and I, after 
dressing the wound, was overcome with faintness; seeing 
this, he laid his little hand over the blood, and kissing me, 
said: 

“Never mind it, dear mother; God will soon fatch it up.’’ 

A pretty turn to the natural process in the healing art. 

The modern method of treating the subject of death is 
infinitely preferable to the old. Formerly the Angel Death 
was indeed the King of Terrors to the child. There was no 
disguising the cadaverous hue of the flesh; no pretty cross- 
ing of the hands to signify rest; no symbolic asphodels and 
lilies; all was dreary sombreness. When a child of six, I 
was taken to the funeral of a young companion, with the 
prevailing idea that children must be familiarized to all the 
horrors of the occasion. I was lifted up so that I should see 
my poor little friend. I fainted, and my face fell upon the 
dead face. When taken home I was found very ill, and 
put tenderly in bed, upon which I called to my good 
grandma, and with tears in my eyes, addressed her in this 
wise: 

“‘ Will you please to have all go away, and let me be all 
alone. I am not sick. My body is telling a lie, making 
believe sick, because I saw poor little John Maverée dead.” 

Now this was not pretty nor engaging, and no modern 
child is likely to talk or feel in this way, because we are too 
wise to subject it to such painful experience. 

I yield the palm to the modern child for quickness, smart- 
ness, brightness. He has more wit than the old child, most 
especially more than I had, who have always abhorred a 





pun. A locomotive devoid of cars has just gone down the 
road, and a child at my elbow exclaims, “The train is broke 
off.’ This turn would have been beyond us; but then we 
had no trains, only training. E. O. S. 


A Word to Husbands.—Would you have a loving 
wife, be as gentle in your words, as attentive and solicitous 
in your manner after as before marriage; treat her quite as 
tenderly, yes, more so, as a matron as whena miss. Don’t 
make her maid of all work, and then ask her why she looks 
less tidy and neat than when you first knew her. Don’t 
buy cheap, tough beef, and then scold because it don’t come 
to the table porter-house. Don’t grumble about squalling 
babies if you cannot keep up a nursery, and remember that 
baby may “take after papa’’ in disposition. Don’t be con- 
tinually smoking and chewing tobacco, and thus shatter 
your nerves, spoil your temper, and make your breath a nui- 
sance, and then complain that your wife declines to kiss 
you. Go home joyous and cheerful to your wife, tell her 
the good news you have heard, make her a sharer in your 
confidence, and not silently put on your hat, leaving her 
lonely, and go out to the “ club,” or “ lodge,” or “ on busi- 
ness,”’ and let her afterwards learn just where you spent the 
evening. 

Love your wife; be patient; remember you are not per- 
fect, but try to be. Let whisky and vulgar company alone ; 
spend your evenings with your wife, and live a decent Chris- 
tian life, and your wife will be loving and true, unless you 
married a heartless beauty, without sense or worth. If you 
did, who is to blame if you suffer the consequences ? 


The Training that Girls Need.—Mrs. Abba Gould 
Woolson has been giving Boston some common-sense notions 
about “ The Training that Girls Need.’’ In a paper read 
before the Moral Education Society, she pronounced ill- 
health a luxury that enormously increased the cost of living. 
She advised mothers to keep their girls from their own fate, 
and she asserted that girls should be made to lead a quiet 
life on asimple diet until they are fully grown; that they 
should exercise freely in the open air; that housework 
should be done by them in carefully ventilated rooms; that 
their dress should be radically changed, so that no longer 
shall their vital organs be compressed or their hips weighed 
down with a mass of cloth that no man would willingly 
carry. Compliance with these rules, she believed, would 
give to the world a nobler, healthier race of women. The 
object of a girl’s mental training should be, she said, to 
enable her to reason, not to fill her brain with superficial 
ideas. The processes applied to women’s minds that are 
now devoted to the education of men, she considered, would 
bring the same results. She advised that girls pursue with 
thoroughness the disciplinary studies. Next to this she 
would place the perceptive faculties, in which woman is 
now much more proficient than man. Women should also 
be acquainted more or less intimately with physiology, nat- 
ural philosophy, the laws of mechanics, chemistry, political 
economy, the characteristics of a republican form of govern- 
ment, rhetoric and natural sciences, all of which are far 
more important to the girl than the modern languages. 
First of all parental duties, Mrs. Woolson placed that of 
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fitting children, and especially girls, to earn an honorable | 


living, no matter how wealthy their family may be, since | 
no one is beyond the reach of possible poverty. 


| with which journalism is freighted, there are gems of poetry 


and thought, valuable facts, etc., which, if carefully selected 
and preserved in a scrap-book, will prove of infinitely more 
value to mother and children than the time consumed in 


The Family Scrap-Book.—The following excellent | preserving them. 


suggestions upon the subject of scrap-books we copy from 
“*Woman’s Kingdom” in the Chicago Juter-Ocean. They 
-are timely and very apropos: 

How few persons are swift to discover the beauty and 
value of to-day, of the present hour, the present age. How 
few discover the heroic traits of neighbors and friends until 


protest loudly against casting into the fire of an eighth of a 
yard of calico that cost five cents a yard, and who give days 
of time in the course of a life to sorting and shielding from 
moth the family scrap-bag, ever remember to save the gems 
of thought that are brought into the household by every 
mail ? 
the Hon, G. S. Orth, of Indiana) commenced carefully 
selecting the best editorials, letters, etc., from the current 


country newspapers. Nine volumes were thus collected, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the same material might 
have been saved in thousands of homes, so valuable are 
these volumes on account of their rarity that Mrs. Orth 
received a special request from Europe that they be sent to 
the Exposition; but many friends protested, through fear 
that they might be lost, and thus the State deprived of a 
valuable record. 
in the library, where these books are, we have often noted 


that the first books to arrest attention are these nine volumes | 


of letters from the *‘ Boys in Blue.” 
Here was a book that thousands of women might have 


The day after the fall of Sumter, Mrs. Orth (wife of | 


| past! 
Notwithstanding the many valuable books | 


What is the need of a scrap-book in these days of ency- 
clopedias ? do you ask. I would answer, attempt to prepare 


| @ paper upon the “progress of the higher education of 


women; the admission of women to the professions; woman’s 


| industries; and consult the four popular encyclopedias, and 
| tell me how much information you will find.” 
they are dead? How few careful housekeepers, who would | 


We have some bitter editorials on the woman question ; 
editorials ridiculing in an insulting manner some of the 
purest and most womanly women of the nation, filed away 


| in a certain scrap-book, which we think will surprise even 
the writers themselves when the articles are produced in the 


forthcoming history of the woman movement. 
During last summer, while*writing to an aged aunt, who 
has been the keeper of the family treasures, we begged to 


| examine some old letters and papers; among the very first 
newspaper literature of the day. As the months passed on, | 
special prominence was given to the letters from the ‘ Boys | 
in Blue,” especially those that frequently appeared in the | 


was one from the writer’s grandmother, in which she ex- 
plained that the reason why she had time for letter-writing 
in the evening, was that “ Cousin Grace Fletcher is trying 


| to entertain a young man by the name of Daniel Webster, 
| by playing checkers. 
| him a young man of considerable promise, but we girls think 
| him awkward and rather verdant,” etc. 


Father and Uncle Chamberlain think 


Next came a little poem written by my grandfather, and 
who can estimate the value of these little glimpses into the 
Let us garner the earnest thoughts, the very poetry of 
existence for our children, sealing them with a mother’s 
influence, and they will make a more lasting impression than 
the most learned article ever penned, met with casually in 
a course of reading. Encourage the children to make their 


| own selections for their own scrap-books, and thus gain a 
duplicated; so to-day, amid the mass of important matter 


sure guide to their tastes and habit of thought. 
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Our New Serial.—The readers of the MONTHLY can 
safely anticipate a pleasant repast in the reading of the new 
serial story, commenced with the present number, entitled | 
«Leon Manor; or, the Resolute Ghosts, a Story of Mary- | 
land in 1725,” written by that charming and entertaining | 
writer, James Hungerford, Esq., of Baltimore, whom they | 
will recall to mind as the author of those excellent serials | 
heretofore published in its columns, entitled, “ Preme et | 
Prome,” and “ Link by Link.” The present story is written | 
in his usually happy style, and the envelopment of the mys- 
tery involved in the story is skillfully worked through until 
the end. The interest of the reader becomes at once 
attached to the thread of the plot, and is unconsciously 
drawn, as it were, into a vortex, from which he cannot | 
escape until he finds himself at the end of the closing chap- 
ter, and the mystery is explained. It is semi-historical in 
character, and portrays, in most graphic and _ instructive 


terms, many of the primitive manners and customs of our 
colonial days, which will give it an additional claim to 
many of our readers. We trust, therefore, our readers will, 
one and all, enjoy a very pleasant time in following the vary- 
ing fortunes and doings of those ‘** Resolute Ghosts.” 


St. Valentine’s Day.—Though the custom of sending 
valentines on the 14th of February has been said to be dying 
out, there is no doubt that it still lives and flourishes among 
the young folks, as the enormous sales made by dealers in 
this style of pictorial literature can abundantly testify. 

Its origin has been variously accounted for; so we will 
here mention but two, which will doubtless answer as well 
as any, from which you may take your choice. It is said to 
have originated in the latter part of the second century. St. 


| Valentine was a good bishop, who was noted far and wide 
| for his charity. He was beheaded at Rome, during the 
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reign of the Emperor Claudius, on the 14th of February, 
270. On account of the above-mentioned qualities, it be- 
came the custom for young people to choose their “ valen- 
tines” or lovers on that day. Others, again, trace the 
origin still further back to the ancient festival of the Luper- 
calia among the Romans, held in February, when it was the 
custom to place the young women in a box, and then permit 
them to be taken out by the young men, as chance directed. 
They were then one another’s “ valentines’’ for the ensuing 
year. Of course there was no objection to making the rela- 
tionship permanent hy marriage if any couplé so desired it. 
Whatever its origin, the custom has maintained a firmer 
hold on the minds and feelings of the people than many 
another, especially among the Germanic races, the Germans, 
English, and of course the Americans. In English poetry 
we find it one of the most frequent themes glorified. Shaks- 
peare alludes to it in several of his plays and sonnets, and 
even wrote several valentines himself. In fact, we might 
say that there is scarcely a poet but what has some time 
enriched valentine literature. 


The Electric Light.—In accordance with the previous 
announcement, that Edison would throw open his laboratory 
to the general public for the inspection of his electric light 
on New Year’s Eve, many hundreds of persons from far and 
near availed themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 
The laboratory was brilliantly illuminated with twenty-five 
electric lamps, the office and counting-room with eight, and 


. 
twenty others were distributed in the street leading to the 
depot, and some in the adjoining houses, 
tem was explained in detail by Edison and his assistants, 


The entire sys- 


and the light subjected to a variety of tests. Among others 
the inventor placed one of the electric lamps in a large glass 
jar filled with water, and turned on the current; the little 
horseshoe filament, when thus submerged, burned with the 
same bright, steady illumination as it did in the air, the 
water not having the slightest effect upon it. The lamp 
was kept thus under water for four hours. Another test 
was turning the electric current off and on one of the lamps 
with great rapidity as many times as it was calculated the 
light would be turned on and off in actual household illumi- 
nation in a period of thirty years, and no perceptible varia- 
tion either in the brilliancy, steadiness or durability of the 
lamp occurred, The method of regulating the supply of 
electricity at the central station was explained in detail, as 
was also the electric motor; the latter was made to pump 
water atid run a sewing-machine with only as much elec- 
tricity as was necessary to give out an illumination of the 
brilliancy of an ordinary gas jet. 

To illustrate, Mr. Edison simply attached the wires of the 
motor to an electric lamp, disconnecting the latter. The 
rapid changes from light to power and from power back 
again to light attracted much attention, and elicited not a 
little admiration. The method of producing the current, 
the mode of measurement of the electricity consumed, the 
manner of connecting the wires, and the other incidental 
details were practically illustrated. The simple method of 
preparing the horseshoe filament attracted much attention. 
The vacuum pumps were kept working, and hundreds wit- 





nessed the method of obtaining the vacuum in the bulbs of 
the lamps. The wires leading from the generators to the 
various lamps were followed in all their connections. They 
were ordinary copper wires of about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. 

The regulation of the current was carried on in the lower 
part of the laboratory, a young man by the aid of a small 
wheel turning off the current to any degree desired. At- 
tached to all the chandeliers, which are of the pattern fre- 
quently used, were screws, by the turning of which the light 
could be turned on or off as readily as gas. The centre of 
attraction during the exhibition was Edison himself, who 
was attired in a rough suit of working clothes. The skeptics 
were severe in their cross-questioning, but to all their inter- 
rogatories as to expense, amount of horse-power consumed, 
proposed method of working, and all other details, he gave 
prompt, simple and direct answers, which were readily 
understood, and always convincing. When argued with 
that the gas companies could reduce the price of gas much 
lower than it was at present and still make a profit, thus suc- 
cessfully competing with the electric light, he referred to the 
electric motor to be used in connection with his system, 
pointing out that even if gas and electricity cost exactly the 
same, to produce the electric motor could make a vast dif- 
ference in favor of electricity, insomuch as the plant of the 
latter would be kept in use nearly all day and night—in the 
daytime furnishing power, in the nightime furnishing illumi- 
nation—while the gas was serviceable for only four or five 
hours every night, being idle throughout the day; but he 
insisted that without the electric motor gas could not be 
produced nearly as cheap as electricity under any circum- 
stances, 

Among the visitors and spectators upon this occasion 
were many distinguished electricians and men of eminence 
from every part of the country, all of whom manifested a 
deep interest in this most remarkable of all modern inven- 
tions. All seemed fully satisfied that Edison had actually 
solved the problem of practical household illumination by 
electricity. 

The street lamps will probably be kept burning nightly for 
several nights to come; but the inventor will be compelled, 
if he would make any headway toward getting ready for the 
general introduction of the light, to close the laboratory to 
the multitude, leaving them to see and examine the light 
in the street lamps and dwellings in Menlo Park. No 
scientist or expert, however, he states, will be. denied the 
privilege of thorough examination of the system until all 
are satisfied, 


Suffering in Ireland.—The people of the United States 
have never failed to respond liberally to cries of hunger 
from any source, when they.have felt assured that their con- 
tributions would reach the sufferers; and their sympathies 
are perhaps more quickly excited and more strongly moved 
by such suffering in Ireland than anywhere else. Mr. Par- 
nell’s mission to this country, so far as it contemplates ob- 
taining relief for the hungry, claims and will receive hearty 
support; but his objects beyond this should not be pressed 
while multitudes in Ireland are in want of food. 
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Thoughts that Breathe. From the Writings of Dean 
Stanley. Selected by E. E. Brown. With an Introduc- 
tion by PHILLIPS BROOKE. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
The character of the writings of Dean Stanley which are 

best known among us makes them perhaps especially suit- 

able for the purposes which the compiler had in view. They 
are historical, and possess the vivid interest which belongs 
to the most sacred or the most romantic scenes in the history 
of the human race. No writings are richer in the assertion 
and illustration of those principles of thought and action 
which are universal and eternal. The appeal to principle 
or the statement of universal truth made in connection with 
some event in history, or some question of present life, will 
always have a clearer vividness and a stronger influence 
than a purely abstract utterance of wisdom. . To those who 
are familiar with the writings of Dean Stanley, it will be 
needless to say how largely his character pervades them. 

The power which this character involves will be felt in these 

extracts, even separated as they are from the historical events 

by which they were suggested, as a great portrait makes its 
power felt even by those who never saw the living face 
which it portrays. 

The thoughts that have been selected for position in this 
volume are such as may be truly esteemed most forcible and 
striking, and, clothed as they are in the choicest diction of 
the English language, deserve to rank as among the fair- 
est gems of modern classics. No more expressive title for 
the work could have been selected; for verily they are 
‘“‘ thoughts that breathe.” 


More Ways Than One. 

D. Lothrop & Co. 

Miss Perry has succeeded admirably in her labors, and 
the story before us is significant of the great skill and ability 
expended by her in its rendition. It is a society story, full 
of tender pathos and feeling, and told in such a chaste and 
unsensational vein, that it leaves the reader pleasantly en- 
tertained with a realization of some mental improvement 
having been derived from its perusal. 


By ALIcE Perry. Boston: 


Nana. A Sequelto L’Assommoir. By EmILir Zora. 
Translated from the French by JOHN Stiruinc. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The story of Nana is as real, as intense, and as bold as its 
predecessor ; but it places before us a totally different world. 
It is elaborated with the same care, and gives us a careful 
study of the manners and life of that class, as they exist in 
real life, whose principal business in life is to be amused, 
and which ordinary romance-writers designate as “ people of 
elegant leisure.” 


Cincinnati’s Beginnings. By Francis W. MILLER. 
Cincinnati: Peter G. Thompsen. 
The design of this work, as expressed by its author, is to 
supply some missing chapters in the early history of the city 








and the Miami purchase, chiefly from hitherto unpublished 
documents. - That he has successfully accomplished his task 
the work before us sufficiently attests. The style in which 
the work has been gotten up by its publisher is also, we are 
pleased to note, a great improvement upon the usual style 
adopted for works of like character, and for which he is de- 
serving of public consideration. Any of our antiquarian 
readers desiring a copy of the work can obtain the same by 
remitting the price, one dollar and seventy-five cents, to the 
publisher, Mr. Thompson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


How She Won Him; or, The Bride of the Charming 
Valley. By Davip A. Moore. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

This might more properly be called “a realistic romance”’ 
than a novel, for every incident in it—and many of them are 
wild and wonderful to a degree—might have happened. 
The hero of this story starts for the West, while yet in his 
teens, leaving his home in a Pennsylvania village, and with 
his mother settles down in Cincinnati, where he has the good 
fortune to win the favor of a liberal-minded banker, who 
gives him employment, and to whom, in the fullness of time, 
he is able in turn to render essential servicc. When he at- 
tains manhood, he follows Bacon’s advice, of giving hostages 
to fortune by taking a wife—not, however, his first love. 
There is a little mystery here, which the reader will find 
cleared up very satisfactorily in the end. Leon Gaylord, 
having a passion for adventure, and a conviction that enter- 
prise, perseverance and good conduct cannot fail to win suc- 
cess, goes to the Pacific coast soon after the wondrous re- 
sources of California had begun to be developed, leaving his 
mother and wife in Cincinnati, and, though not without trou- 
ble from the Indians, who regarded all gold-hunters as inter- 
lopers, eventually becomes very rich, and even obtains a seat 
on the bench in a district in California, whence he dispenses 
justice to the satisfaction of all except criminals. At last, 
still a young man, for he had begun life early, he returns to the 
East, with the large fortune he had realized. His wife had 
died years before, leaving ason. The wealth laboriously and 
honestly obtained is judiciously and liberally dispensed ; but 
the romance of his life may be said to begin again at Saratoga, 
the end being a second marriage, with the happiest auspices 
and under very strange circumstances. The numerous char- 
acters in this lifeedrama are so cleverly sketched that it seems 
as if they were pen-photographs—if such things are. 


Glimpses at Olden Arts.—*Among the most interesting 
of the collections at the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, are 
those illustrating the development of the arts among the 
mound-builders of this continent. The mound-builders were 
rude jewelers. Carved discs of shell, often with the heads 
of birds outlined thereon, a ring of steatite, and a copper 
ornament of cross-like form, are among the decorative relics 
of these people. The cross is represented upon articles of 
shell and copper found in the graves, evidently made from 
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native copper, hammered and cut into shape. A smal! per- 
foration at the upper border still contains a fragment of 
the string by which the article was suspended, preserved by 
the action of the copper; and on the surface of the copper 
are slight evidences of its having been in contact with a 
finely-woven fabric, thus showing, says Professor Putnam, 
that this ancient people, who were well advanced in the 
ceramic art, also possessed the knowledge of weaving. 

One jar now in the museum, taken from a stone-grave 
mound in Tennessee, is made in the rude image of a 
woman, represented as resting on her knees. The hair or 
head-dress is distinguishable. Some ordinary jars of mound- 
builder manufacture are made with care and skill; their good 
proportions and well-made curves equalling and closely re- 
sembling in outline some of the best of the early Old World 
forms which were produced by the aid of the wheel, while 
their very simplicity is the perfection of the art. Bones 
were used for many implements. Splinters of bones, as the 
museum collection shows, were utilized as awls and needles, 
and it is not improbable that the grandmothers of mound- 
building days knit their grandchildren’s stockings with bone 
knitting-needles, That combs were worn in the hair seems 
sufficiently proved, as is known to have been the case with 
the aborigines of Peru. One jar, taken from the grave of a 
child, is mounted on three hollow legs, the cavities of which 
connect with the body of the jar, while the cross-bars be- 
tween them are solid. A bowl, also from a child’s grave, 
is well executed, duck-shaped, with natural head and bill. 
Another jar is a fairly faithful representation of a bear. 
This latter jar is remarkable for its showing that the mound- 
builders were acquainted with decoration in color. On this 
jar had been painted a number of concentric figures, per- 
fectly apparent when the jar was first removed from the 
grave, but as they had not been burnt in, they are now but 
faintly indicated. 


The Bayeux Tapestry.—The oldest piece of needle- 
work in the world is the Bayeux tapestry. Tapestry, you 
know, is a kind of woven hangings of wool or silk, often 
enriched with gold and silver representing various figures. 
In the Middle Ages queens and noble ladies had not much 
else to do to employ their time, and so they wove and em- 
broidered tapestry to cover the cold stone walls of their 
prisonlike castles. A great deal of labor and skill was 
sometimes expended upon these productions. The tapestry 
that is preserved at Bayeux, France, is said to have been 
worked by Queen Matilda, the wife of William the Con- 
queror, though if she did it all, she must have done it as 
Solomon built the temple, “ with a great deal of help.” It 
is a long linen web of the color of brown holland, about two 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and a little over twenty 
inches wide, Upon this is embroidered a series of historic 
groups illustrating the various events and incidents of the 
Norman conquest. Some have called it a sort of pictorial 
history of that age, which indeed it is, and in some respects 
better than Mr. Freeman’s or Mrs. Strickland’s. The em- 
broidery is woolen, the thread used being about the size of 
our common yarn. Jt was of various colors—blue, red, 
green, black and yellow predominating. There are fifty- 
two scenes represented, and one gets a very interesting and 





graphic picture of that age from that parti-colored web. 
The designs of course are very simple. Neither Matilda or 
any of her maids knew anything of perspective or the princi- 
ples of coloring; but with this lack of the rules of art, and 
her paucity of material, she produced a work which few of 
the women of the nineteenth century would care to under- 
take. 


Mr. Reinhart has several small pictures of interesting 
motive. One is of Franklin before Governor Keith, who, it 
will be remembered, professed greater interest for the young 
American than was proved by his acts; and that after offer- 
ing to give Franklin letters of credits abroad to enable him 
to buy type, and so to be set up as State printer, not only did 
he neglect to send any letters after him, but had in fact no 
credit to give. In this picture the Pennsylvania governor 
sits in his library beside a table, in picturesque and elegant 
costume, and the young man stands at the other side of the 
table, holding his hand on an open book, and with an en- 
thusiastic expression, as he seeks to make an impression on 
his patron. Another picture is the “ Pride of the Village,” 
in which an effort is made to realize the tenderness and 
sweetness which Irving represented of the subject. 


A work believed to be a valuable treasure of art has re- 
cently been found in a pawnbroker’s shop in San Francisco. 
A brooch was being shown by the dealer, when the discovery 
was made by a person present that the miniature which it 
contained was by Richard Conway, the favorite of George 
IV. and of the English nobility of his day. By more care- 
ful inspection the artist’s initials were found inscribed be- 
neath a glass covering, and within the reverse, where was set 
a wreath of auburn and golden hair intertwined; under an- 
other covering, his full name, with one supposed to be the 
maiden name of his wife. The picture is that of a beautiful 
woman, and the painter’s wife, if the supposition about the 
feminine name be correct. The history of the brooch is 
traced by the person holding it in San Francisco to its pur- 
chase at auction by a titled Englishman, from whose son the 
pawnbroker received it a year since as security on a loan of 
ten dollars. r 


At the Chicago Academy of Design is exhibited a portrait 


of De Lesseps, the great French engineer, by Healey. It is 
a composition representing, apparently, the conclusion of 
the canal conference held in Paris. M. De Lesseps, a three- 
quarters length figure, is standing near a table, over the 
edge of which hangs a map of the two American continents. 
With the index finger of the left hand he indicates the loca- 
tion of the canal which is to connect the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Standing on the opposite side of the 
table is Mr. Nathan Appleton, of Boston. 


Miss C. L. Ransom has been commissioned by the 
Treasury Department to paint a portrait of Alexander Ham- 
ilton from original pictures in New York. 


Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie has completed her statue of 
Farragut, which is to be cast in bronze at the Washington 
Navy Yard. 
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We very well know that our readers are considerably in- 
terested in the travels of their funny friend of the Detroit 
Free Press, and feel no little concern over the trials and 
tribulations that beset him in his peregrinations through De- 
troit’s lively every-day life. He is always on hand just at 
the right moment to catch the good points, and he‘returns 
them to us in most excellent shape. Here are several of 
the latest : 


Not His Darling.—After a down-town young man had 
been keeping company with a girl at the north end of Third 
street for several months, her father suddenly got the idea 
that a salary of $7 per week would not support his daughter 
in proper style, and he forbade the young man to come to 
the house. Letters were exchanged and stolen interviews 
followed, but nothing of the sort will occur again. 

The other night the old man observed his daughter acting 
nervous and queer, and he scented cologne in the air. Whis- 
pering in the old woman’s ear, he dodged out doors and 
took a position favorable for one determined on evil. Pretty 
soon soft steps were heard. The old man coughed. The 
gate opened, the steps came nearer, and a voice whispered : 

“Is that my darling ?” 

‘‘ Not hardly !”’ replied the old gentleman, as he rose up 
and reached out for a coat-collar, and next moment a pair of 
polished boot-heels revolved in the air, swept off the top of 
a rosebush, came down and demolished a flower-pot, and 
then shot out of the gate at the rate of a mile a minute, bear- 
ing away a young man whose hair had pushed his hat off. 


Who He Was.—“ Now, then, who is the plaintiff in 
this case?” asked his Honor in Justice alley yesterday, as a 
case was called. 

No reply. 

‘I ask who is the plaintiff in this case ?’’ continued the 
court. 

“TI don’t know anything about plaintiffs,” replied a man 
in the corner as he slowly rose; “ but if you are asking for 
the chap who was chased a mile and a half, and then mopped 
all over his own barn-yard by two desperadoes, I’m your 
man!” 

The case went on, 


Not Her Motto.—A Woodward avenue policeman was 
the other day halted near the City Hall by a two-hundred- 
pound woman with a parcel in her hand, and she requested 
to be directed to the store where they sold mottoes. He 
asked which particular store she wanted, and she explained : 

““ Well, I can’t tell. My old man came to town yesterday, 
and I wanted him to buy the motto of ‘ God Bless our Home.’ 
He got in somewhere where they told him that stylish folks 
no longer hung up that motto, and the old idiot went and 
brought home this one.” 

She unrolled the parcel, and held up a card on which was 
tastily painted : 

“ Don’t ask for credit—Our terms are cash.” 


“ You needn’t grin,” she said, as she rolled up the card 
again: “1’m heavy on foot, and the walking is bad, but I’m 
going to walk this town till I find the man who got this 
thing off on Samuel for ‘God Bless our Home.’”’ 


Lawyers.—Some years ago two wealthy farmers of 
Western Pennsylvania had a serious dispute in a business 
transaction, and determined to have the matter settled ac- 
cording to law. One of them accordingly repaired to the 
county-seat and stated his case to a lawyer, who said he 
regretted that he could not undertake his cause, as. he had 
been already retained by his opponent. He would, how- 
ever, do all in his power to serve him by recommending 
another and able lawyer. The farmer thanked him, and 
took from him a letter of introduction to his friend. The 
gum of the envelope being still wet, he thought he might as 
well take a peep at its contents before delivering it. This 
he did, and to his astonishment and indignation read as 
follows: “Two plump geese have come to town. You 
pluck the one, and I the other.” The farmer immediately 
waited upon his adversary, and showed him the letter. The 
matter was speedily and satisfactorily arranged without the 
aid of the lawyers. 


Freaks of Accident.—Strange mischances, with fatal 
results, are happening daily, here and there, over the 
country. A Boston butcher ran against a knife that lay on 
a block, severing an artery, and bled to death. In New 
York a man, hastening by a meat stand, had his eye caught 
and torn out by a tenter-hook fastened to an awning-post. 
A Denver woman caught her foot in a frog, and could not 
extricate it before a train ran over her. A horse kicked a 
Michigan boy into a deep well, where he was drowned. A 
Vermont farmer sneezed while holding a straw in his mouth, 
drew it into his lungs, and choked to death. In Nashville a 
shoe flew off the foot of a kicking mule, and fractured the 
skull of a baby. While standing on his head on the top of 
a high fence-post, an Iowa youth lost his balance, fei! into a 
tub of boiling water, and was fatally scalded. An Oregon 
girl swallowed her engagement ring, and lived only a week 
afterwards, A stone, thrown by a playfellow, broke a glass 
from which a St. Louis boy was drinking, driving some of 
the pieces down his throat, and he died a few days after in 
great agony. Looking up to watch the flight of an arrow, a 
Nashville woman did not see it descending directly over her 
head, and the sharp metal point penetrated her brain through 
one of her eyes, killing her instantly. In Ohio a five-year- 
old boy went to feed the pigs; the pen was furnished with a 
sliding door, moving up and down, which, as he poked his 
head in, suddenly fell on his neck, strangling him. A 
bachelor in Philadelphia met with a curious death; he held 
a button in his mouth while threading a needle, and acci- 
| dentally swallowed it, and it so lodged in his throat as to 
| result fatally. In Cincinnati recently a young man was 
i leaning upon his gun, watching a game of base-ball, when a 
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foul ball so struck the hammer as to discharge the gun, 
shooting him in the forehead and killing him on the spot. 
A few days since a boy in Providence was playing with an 
umbrella handle, and stumbling over it it pierced his eye, 
causing death in a few hours, 


The Advantages of Women Over Men.—A woman 
may say what she likes to you without running the risk of 
getting knocked down for it. She can take a snooze after 
dinner, while her husband has to work. She can go forth 
into the streets without being invited to treat in every coffee- 
house. She can paint her face if she is too pale, and flour it 
if too red. She can stay at home in time of war, and wed 
again if her husband is killed. She can wear corsets if too 
thick, other fixtures if too thin. She can eat, drink and be 
merry without costing her a cent. She can get divorced 
from her husband whenever she sees one she likes better. 
And she can get in debt all over, and he must pay it, until 
he warns the public by advertisement not to trust her on his 
account any longer. 


How Sharon was once Beat.—A good story is told 
about Farmer Treadway of Carson, and Sharon, in the Cat- 
son Appeal, as follows. The writer has never seen this story 
in print, but it is so good that it ought to have been, and may 
have been years ago for all he knows. Sharon once built a 
saw-mill on some government land, and ran it three years on 
government timber. This was in early times, and wood-saw- 
yers were not always particular to secure a proper title. After 
sawing up all the wood in sight, Sharon abandoned the mill, 
and immediately old Farmer Treadwzy, who had an eye on 
the property, entered the land in the regular way, and came 
down on it like a thousand of brick with a United States pa- 
tent. Presently Sharon began to move the machinery of the 
mill, when Treadway served him with a notice to keep his 
hands off. Sharon paid no attention to the old farmer, and 
the next thing he knew he was sued for eight thousand dol- 
lars. Treadway showed his documents all correct, and the 
jury awarded damages in full. After the suit Treadway 
walked up to Sharon, and remarked: “ Bill, you may be 
pretty good at minin’, but you’re a — shiftless land-sharp. 
I ain’t much on quartz ledges, but when it comes to realities 
I’m a terror. No hard feelin’, Bill? No hard feelin’ I 
hope??? The crowd roared, and Sharon good-naturedly set 
up the drinks. 


A certain young man brought his affianced down from 
the country to see the sights. One day, while they were 
passing a confectioner’s, the swain noticed in the window a 
placard bearing the announcement, “Ice cream—-one dollar 
per gal.” ** Well,” said the young man, as he walked into 
the saloon, ‘that’s a pretty steep price to charge for one gal; 
but, Maria, I’ll see you through, no matter what it costs. 
Here’s a dollar, waiter; ice cream for this gal.” 


The Schoolma’am at Court.—Lena Morgenstern, the 
respected inventor of the kindergarten, attended the court 
held in the Berliner Schloss, recently, in celebration of the 
golden wedding. Royal pages, gorgeous in scarlet and 
white favors, were in attendance at the throne-room to 


spread out the trains of the noble dames and damsels privi- 
leged to appear before the presence and perform the homage 
of curtsies prescribed by etiquette. These high-born youths 
executed their functions with admirable neatness whenever 
the ladies requiring their ministration happened to be am- 
bassadresses, peeresses, or even members of the numerous 
untitled aristocracy; but when a lady of the middle class, 
haply representing a deputation of a charitable society, pre- 
sented herself at their post, they were observed to hang back 
and withhold their services. When Lena Morgenstern’s turn 
came to enter the throne-room, she paused at the portal, ex- 
pectant of the assistance eagerly afforded to her predecessor, 
the Countess D—f; but in vain. Turning sharply round 
upon the “ proud pyets’” who disdained to notice a mere 
‘burger liche,” she addressed them: ‘ Who are you, young 
gentlemen?” “Iam Prince H—.” “And you?” “Iam 
Count K—.” “Well, then, Prince H— and Count K—, be 
so good as to arrange my train properly!’ With cheeks as 
red as their liveries, the youthful nobles hastily did their 
office, having learned a salutary lesson from a lady whose 
exceptional experience in managing ill-conditioned children 
thus stood her in good stead at the court of her sovereign. 


Dr. Mary Walker has a pretty long range for one of 
her calibre.—Zxchange. Would it be at all improper, then, 
to call her a breech-loader ? 


“Born with a silver spoon in his mouth, did you say, 
Mrs. Caddy? You may be right; and, to judge by the 


size of the opening, the spoon must be there yet, handle 
and all,’ 


Leap Year Law.—Girls, just listen to the funny man of 


the Philadelphia Record. He has interested himself to the 
extent of looking up the legal provisions for such of you who 
are troubled with a beau who will not pop the question. 
For your benefit, we quote him at length: 

Girls, this is Leap Year! Now is your chance. Tempus 
fugit. It will be four years before Leap Year turns up 
again; and it may be forever to your matrimonial hopes. 
The manner of securing a masculine attachment is very 
simple, and the world is full of gudgeons who swallow 
smirks-and-smiles bait with as much delight as the whale 
took Jonah in out of the deep waters. In the chivalrous 
days of Merrie England there was enacted a law that made 
liberal provision for young women troubled with young men 
who would spark but never blaze into a proposal. In Colo- 
nial times this law was incorporated in the statute books of 
Penn’s Colony, and there it still reposes, unrestricted in its 
application to modern cases of long-drawn-out courtship. 

Stripped of its almost impenetrable cloak of legal verbiage 
and old English, it is found to contain these provisions for 
‘“‘ye maydns and spinsters” who seek redress under “ ye act 
of ye Leap Year:” 

Any girl who has set every night to twelve o’clock since 
the last Leap Year with the same young man, eating twenty- 
five cent candy, has an inalienable right to pop the question. 
Should the same girl devote all Sunday afternoon to the 
same young man, and feed him liberally and frequently 
during this period, his refusal to take her makes him liab‘e 
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to be fined and incarcerated in the deepest dungeon beyond 
the moat. 

(As dungeons and moats were never imported to this 
Land of the Free, we must mentally substitute the House of 
Correction and Pennypack Creek.) 

If it can be shown that any “maydn” between the ages 
of thirty-six and so on has for the said period of time (viz., 
since the last Leap Year) focused her affections on any cer- 
tain particular young man—that she has diligently sought to 
keep and hold him by divers means known to the sex, and 
striven to kindle the ardent flames in his bosom—she can, 
under the provisions of this act, drag the said hardened 
young man to the nearest magistrate and give him the choice 
of supporting her for life as her lawful husband or enlisting 
in the service of his Gracious Majesty, the King. 

(Doing service for the King is sheer nonsense. The way 
to do it now is to snatch the young man by the lappel of his 
Ulster and give him the choice of taking you or parting with 
his garment. In nine cases out of ten he will save his Ulster 
and take you. As the divorce lawyers put it, this will pre- 
vent the publicity of going before a magistrate.) 

If the young lady cannot muster courage, this antique law 
clothes the parent with certain powers. Any time during 
Leap Year he is privileged to drop in on the young man at 
any hour (it makes no difference whether the young man is 
weighing the old man’s darling on his knee, or is glued to 
her side by a cramp in the arm), and say to him: 

“ Young fellow, biz is biz. There is my lovely daughter. 
Here is a lovely bill for— 

*‘ Sixteen gross of Candles, 

** Eight cords of Wood, 

“ Four dozen Gate Hinges, 

“Two hundred and twenty Meals, 

* Three Carpets, 

«Six Chairs, 

** Seventeen Dresses, 

“Fourteen Doctor Bills, 

* Loss of Sleep, 

* Raids on the Kitchen, 

“ Hair Oil, 

“ Perfumery, 

« Powder, 

« Paint, 

“ Patience— 
used and consumed by you and that girl, during this court- 
ing spell. Which will you take?” 

The modern degenerate young man would no doubt close 
solemnly his off-eye at a parent, and remark : 

‘Biz is biz, old man; but knock off the candle charge; 
no light, you know, for three years. Cut down that fire bill 
one-third ; we have been too snug to use much heat. Sub- 
stitute sliding down baluster for gate hinges. And, as for 
chairs, that’s sheer extortion; one chair for two has been 
the rule. But, give a fellow six or eight months to think it 
over, and I’ll let you know.” 

Indulgent parent, beware ! 
Tender-hearted female, nail him! 
Do not falter. 

Pop the question at once, 

If he declines, fire him out! 





Brother Gardner has the Floor.—* What I was gwine 
to remark,” began the old man, as the calcium light at the 
lower end of the hall shone full on his clean shirt and garnet 
necktie, “am to de effeck dat you can’t depend ona man 
till you hev gone ober a mill-dam in de same boat wid him, 
an’ eben den it am safer to keep de doahs locked. I am led 
to dis refleckshun by de fack dat about fo’ days ago a strange 
nigger knocked at my humble doah. He was a meek and 
humble-lookin’ man, an’ he tole me a story of woe an’ mis- 
fortun’ dat almoas broke my heart. I took him in. I fed 
an’ warmed him an’ felt bad fur him. Yesterday, while I 
was out lookin’ fur a job fur him, he dodged de ole woman 
an’ made off wid all my summer ’skeeter-bars, an’ I hevn’t 
cotched him yit. De ideah of a man stealin’ ’skeeter-bars 
in de winter am bad ’nuff of itself, but to steal ’em from a 
fam’ly dat had warmed his heels, clothed his back an’ filled 
him up with bacon an’ ’taters, am sunthin’ dat I can’t get 
ober right soon. I shell go right on trustin’ folkses same as 
befo’, but in de sweet bime-by dar will be a clus board fence, 
eighteen feet high, ’tween me an’ sich people as can’t eat 
two meals a day an’ pay a hundred cents on de dollar. We 
will now enter into de reg’lar concordance of de meetin’.”’ 


Twin Stories.—Good stories are always born twins. We 
all remember the quaint saying of Rufus Choate, who, when 
told that if he pursued his hard work he would ruin his con- 
stitution, replied that the constitution was gone long since, 
and that for years he had been living on the by-laws. Of 
Sheridan the counterpart is told. He was somewhat given 
to indulgence in strong drink. When remonstrated with, and 
warned that the quantity of brandy he drank would certainly 
destroy the coat of his stomach, he quietly poured out another 
glass, and replied, ‘‘ Well, then, my friend, there is nothing 
for my stomach to do but to digest in its waistcoat.” 


When Patrick was told that the price of bread had 
fallen, he exclaimed: ‘That is the first time I ever rejoiced 
at the fall of my bist friend.” 


“When the szva//ows homeward fly”—after midnight. 


“ Robin Adair-y,’’ the milkman sang, as he scuttled 
away with the cans; he is singing now, “ By the sad sea 
waves,” for Sing-Sing quite altered his plans. 


A true American’s a man of feeling—when he gets 
busted, too proud for begging, too honest for stealing, then 
he gets trusted. 


“When we are married,” said Widow Wagstaff to her 
new adorer, “I think it no more than fair that you should 
give up smoking your cigar, as I must give up my weeds.” 


The man who called a bow-legged individual a peram- 
bulating parenthesis had his remark brought to a period by 
the interrogation of his exclamation point. 


A disappointed literary aspirant remarks that, asbestos 
being fireproof, he would recommend that it be thoroughly 
applied to the shrouds of dead editors, that they then need 
have no fears of a future life. 





